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AN ARAB-EGYPTIAN FAMILY 


Ilse Lichtenstadter 





GYPT IS PASSING through a critical period which 
may rightly be regarded as a turning point in its politi- 
cal and cultural history. Slowly, but inevitably, its ways 

of life are changing by a process of Westernization and modern- 
ization, visible everywhere. At such a moment, it may not be 
inappropriate to report on the life and customs, the manners and 
thought patterns of one Egyptian family group and to describe 
and discuss its social problems, both as felt by its members and 
observed by a sympathetic outsider. Though characterized by 
some Egyptians as “exceptional,” the family chosen is repre- 
sentative of a significant group within the various sociological 
types in the country. 

During her stay in Egypt from July to February 1951, the 
writer had the good luck to be received into this family circle 
as a close friend, almost as a member. She lived for five months 
with them in a village situated about 18 miles southwest of 


> Iuse LICHTENSTADTER is Professor of Arabic and Islamic Culture at The Asia Institute, 
New York, and the author of numerous articles on religious and social aspects of medieval 
and modern Islam. The present article is part of a study of problems of contemporary 
Egypt carried out under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 
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Cairo and a mere 6 miles from the Giza Pyramids, but seem- 
ingly hundreds of miles away from the activities and sophisti- 
cation of the capital. The daily life of this village community, 
its conventions, customs, and tastes, its toil and tasks, have not 
changed for centuries, and for this reason it provides an excel- 
lent background against which to watch the impact of the 
modern age on the life and habits, thoughts and reasoning of a 
rural Egyptian family. 
THE FAMILY 

According to tradition, the family’s forefathers were Arabs, 
1.e., Bedouins who came to Egypt from the North African des- 
ert, the Maghrib, some 300 years ago. They gradually settled 
in their present neighborhood but kept living in tents up to 
comparatively recent times, beginning to build houses only about 
150 years ago. When their ancestors changed from the Bedouin 
way of life to that of settled people, they acquired land and most 
members of the family still own some parcel, though varying 
in size." To this day, they have remained proudly conscious of 
their Arab origin, and the phrase ‘indna nahnu al-‘Arab, “with 
us Arabs,” is constantly on their lips and pronounced confi- 
dently and with great pride. Whenever the writer commented 
on some striking custom or attitude of theirs, it served as an 
explanation; for them, it also accounted for any difference be- 
tween their ways and actions and those observed elsewhere in 
similar circumstances. Remembering their origin to an amazing 
degree, they have retained their closely-knit family organiza- 
tion which almost might be called tribal, and which they have 
strengthened by marrying almost exclusively within the family 
circle. Even linguistically this Arab origin makes itself felt; 
at least, that was their explanation when the writer commented 
on certain peculiarities of their speech and vocabulary. Some 
intermarriage with what they call “Egyptians,” 7.e., people of 
non-Arab origin, has taken place and it is easy to distinguish 
among them two types, the slender “Arab” with his long, fine- 
featured head and face, and the heavier-set “Egyptian” with 
the broader, squarish head. 


1 In consequence of the Islamic law of inheritance, even originally large holdings gradu- 
ally decrease in size. See Henry Habib-Ayrout, The Fellaheen (Cairo, ca. 1945), p. 43. 
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Though other families of various types and origins, including 
fellahin, inhabit the same villages (the family in question re- 
sides in three or four, all 20 or 30 miles from Cairo), theirs is 
the most prominent among them and includes some of the com- 
munities’ most influential and well-to-do personalities. For ex- 
ample, in the village in which the writer resided, the office of 
the mayor (‘umdah) is held by one of its members, inherited, 
by popular acclaim, from his father and grandfather. 

The family numbers at present several hundred people, the 
figures varying from 600, the lowest ever mentioned, to 1,000 
and even 3,000, the difference possibly being due to the inclusion 
or omission of women and children in the count. Members were 
almost invariably introduced to the writer as ‘ammi, “my 
father’s brother,’ when they were of the older generation, or 
as thn ‘ammi, “the son of my father’s brother,” when of approxi- 
mately the same age as the person introducing him. Sometimes 
the so-called “uncle” was in reality the father’s ‘amm, while the 
thn ‘amm was actually his grandson, that is, not the cousin, but 
the second cousin of the speaker or even farther removed. Ob- 
viously the terms ‘amm and thn ‘amm are used somewhat loosely 
to define the blood relationship and the different generations on 
the father’s side, just as the terms khal, ‘‘mother’s brother,” and 
thn khal, “son of my mother’s brother,” refer to the blood rela- 
tives through the mother. 

Financially, the family belongs to the middle class, although 
their social contact is restricted almost exclusively to their own 
family and friends of a similar background. Only a few mem- 
bers have ventured outside this narrow sphere circumscribed by 
tradition and inherited custom; one or two of the more emanci- 
pated and well-to-do men have travelled abroad, visited Middle 
Eastern countries, Europe, and America, and have made friends 
with Europeans and Americans. 

The family group includes very rich and comfortably-off 
members and others in moderate circumstances. Ready cash often 
seems to be lacking since wealth consists largely of land, but 
most of the men have an additional source of income. Some earn 
their livelihood as dragomans and interpreters, one has acted as 
headman for the government excavations, and several others are 
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business men, cotton growers, and art dealers, at least one of 
whom has outstanding international connections. Also among 
them is a contractor and roadbuilder for an English company 
whose sons work the family farm. One of their shaykhs is a mem- 
ber of the Egyptian Senate. 

Almost all the men still wear the galabiya, the native garment, 
and all the women the native dress and hair-do; the married 
women still veil their faces before strangers and relatives not 
within the degree forbidden for marriage by their religion. ‘The 
boys wear European suits for school and outside the village, 
but change into the galabiya at home, while all the small girls 
are dressed in the old-fashioned manner. 

Their homes reflect their financial positions. They are built 
in the style typical for rural Egypt: a separate entrance leads 
into a hall, or ga‘a, where guests are received;* visitors not on 
familiar terms with the household and men who are not allowed 
to meet the women will not be invited into the inner rooms. 
Frequently a central hall inside the house, around which the 
other rooms are grouped, serves as a living room for the family; 
here they have their meals and the women do most of their work. 
Sometimes there is a second floor, or a staircase leads onto the 
roof terrace. The houses are usually surrounded by a wall or 
secluded in some other way to ensure privacy for the family 
life inside. The furniture likewise varies according to the means 
of the owner. Some houses are tastefully furnished in the native 
style in harmony with the owner’s environment; beauty and 
dignity is achieved by simple means — by a Bedouin carpet 
handwoven in the neighborhood, by low, cushioned benches lin- 
ing the walls. Some of the houses are adapted to the needs of a 
farmer: they include stables for the buffalo, the donkey, and the 
camels. 

Within the main family, smaller family groups are estab- 
lished. A married son continues to live in his father’s house, into 
which he brings his wife and where his mother welcomes the 
daughter-in-law as a help in her household tasks. These include 

2 Such a ga‘a is also found in the more old-fashioned apartments in Cairo; many modern 
apartments have an adaptation of it. The writer visited many families where she was first 


ushered into this guest hall; if accompanied by a man, she alone was asked to enter the 
apartment proper to greet the lady of the house and her children. 
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baking bread for the whole family, cooking, washing the family 
laundry; in a farm houshold, the usual tasks of a farm wife, 
such as milking, cheesemaking, and feeding the chickens and 
other poultry, are added. Better-off families usually have a 
servant or a married couple who become members of the house- 
hold and help in every task. In this way, one house may contain 
as many “subfamilies” as there are sons; all the women work 
together and the children are brought up together and are cared 
for, admonished, and —though rarely — disciplined by any 
one of the men or women. 

If financial circumstances permit, the father may enlarge his 
house to provide room for the young pairs, or even build a new, 
larger house for the family using the old home for other busi- 
ness or farm purposes. One or the other of the sons may establish 
a household of his own and begin another cycle by founding a 
new family with its subfamilies. 

During his lifetime, the father remains the head of this family 
group. After the father’s death, the role of authority is inherited 
by his eldest son, who considers himself responsible for the wel- 
fare of his younger brothers and unmarried sisters. At marriage 
a girl becomes part of her husband’s family; but since marriages 
are almost exclusively within the family, her new life will not 
differ fundamentally from that in her father’s house and her 
new home usually is in the same village or not far from it. 

Proud of their origin, the members of the family retain their 
traditional standards of ethics and morals and transmit them to 
their children. Family solidarity imposes certain obligations on 
each individual in his dealing within and without his own circle. 
Men and women respond to the call for mutual help, good be- 
havior, and honesty. Quarrels within the family are mediated 
by a relative not involved in the dispute. In case of need, any 
member expects and will receive help from one of his “cousins.” 
It would be considered a shame for the whole group if one 
should apply for help elsewhere or be left without support. 

In their villages they command respect and are known as 
reliable, honest, and trustworthy. The wider a man extends the 
range of responsibility beyond his immediate family group to 
include the whole community, the greater will be his authority 
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and the esteem in which he is held. The desire to be recognized 
as a leader by adhering to traditional obligations has produced 
a number of fine, upright men who find reward in satisfaction 
at having fulfilled their duties well. This is shown in the dignity 
of their bearing, in their quiet though decisive way of speech, 
in the traditional ceremonious approach to each other. In con- 
sequence, they are treated with great respect and deference by 
the whole village. ‘Thus, without formal election or other proc- 
lamation, certain men became leaders solely by their character 
and their proven ability to advise individuals wisely and to 
direct the affairs of the whole group unselfishly and with knowl- 
edge and farsighted, though cautious, decision. The ancient Arab 
_ tradition of recognizing the leadership of any man who possesses 
the natural gift and the virtues and abilities required for it is 
thus still alive. 

The range of women’s activities is very narrow. Their life 
is restricted to their home and their relatives, and the older 
generation, in particular, never participates in any affairs out- 
side the family or the village. Only a few of the younger girls 
are slowly beginning to emerge from this seclusion, and to a 
very limited degree. As is to be expected, the social and financial 
standing of their husbands is reflected in their behavior, the 
quality of their attire, and their household. All women know 
and practice the polite ways of behavior traditional in their 
group. 

In general, the men approach those of their female relatives 
with whom they are allowed to converse politely and affection- 
ately. Though the women are present at family gatherings for 
festivals, betrothals, weddings, and the like, they assemble in 
a separate room or a different part of the house where only the 
nearest relatives are allowed to greet them. The older women 
have had no formal education; most, if not all, are illiterate. 
They are not consulted in any decisions of importance, at least 
not openly. Nonetheless some women are able to gain, through 
their common sense and intelligence, an honored position within 
their family circle and their advice is privately sought and often 
heeded; in particular, the preliminary investigations before a 
marriage are often entrusted to them. Thus, on the whole, women 
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are integrated into the family life; children, both sons and 
daughters, are welcomed and cherished and as well cared for 
as is possible within their means and the rather limited resources 
of their villages. 


FAMILY RELATIONS 


The undisputed head of the individual family is the father. 
He is treated with respect and deference, and even the grown-up 
and married sons submit to his authority. In greeting him, sons 
and daughters kiss his hand in the usual Egyptian way of honor- 
ing one’s elders, superiors, and teachers, or a scholar. Women 
generally kiss their husband’s hand and often that of an admired 
brother; young girls also kiss the hand of their older relatives. 
The father carries the full responsibility for the well-being of 
his family; but as his son matures and develops the qualities 
required for authority, he may delegate to him some of his re- 
sponsibilities, especially when his affairs take him away from 
his home. Thus the oldest son may be entrusted with the super- 
vision of the farm while his father attends to his other affairs. 
Gradually the son, too, will acquire a position of honor and in- 
fluence in the family and in the village community. 

On the other hand, under the influence of “modern” Western 
ideas, friction may arise between father and son. Through con- 
tact with his contemporaries outside his own circle, through 
school and newspapers, the young man increasingly becomes 
aware of his father’s restricting supervision and resents his de- 
pendence and the restraint on his freedom of action and decision 
in his work and private life. The older man finds it difficult to 
relinquish the customary domination over his son, even though 
in theory he may realize that it is outmoded and that “modern” 
life and “modern” youth demand fewer restrictions and more 
ceding of responsibility. 

Contrary to an erroneous though widespread belief, the 
father’s relationship to his daughters is affectionate and devoted ; 
if anything, he shows his love for them more openly than for his 
sons. Until a girl is married, she is entirely dependent on her 
father; he has the duty, which he tries to carry out to the best 
of his ability, to provide for her, to find a suitable husband, 
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and to give her an appropriate dowry. In consequence, the 
daughter is deeply attached to her father and expresses her love 
by caring for his needs and by being attentive to his desires and 
pleasures. To an observer unfamiliar with their ways, this atten- 
tion may appear to be the result of strict discipline; but when 
one has watched their home life intimately, one recognizes that 
the girl’s behavior is spontaneous and voluntary. 

The position a mother holds in her family depends entirely 
on her own abilities and qualities. Some women seem to have 
no influence whatsoever and do not participate in their husband’s 
and children’s lives; others, though punctiliously conforming 
to the accepted pattern of segregation, are the center of their 
home and are consulted and taken into confidence by their hus- 
band and their grown-up sons, while they have almost complete 
authority over the younger children. Such women acquire, in 
consequence, a good standing in the wider family circle and in 
the village community. Their authority is acknowledged by the 
other women, and the few men with whom the observer was able, 
for propriety’s sake, to discuss them, spoke of them with respect. 
The young children are attached to their mother, who is equally 
fond of her sons and daughters and does not show any open 
preference for the former. ‘Though better education has widened 
the range of the sons’ activities far beyond their mothers’ narrow 
world, and though they are aware of her inability to understand 
their ambitions and aspirations, they retain their love and affec- 
tion for her and show her every respect. 

There is a close relationship between brothers and sisters. 
Should the father die before his daughters are provided for, the 
oldest brother inherits his responsibility for them. Even after 
their marriage, a girl’s brothers remain her protectors and refuge 
in case of need. Consequently, the girls feel secure in their 
family, knowing that their place is always kept open for them, 
no matter what happens. Thus there reigns in most homes a 
warm, cheerful atmosphere of love, harmony, mutual trust, and 
respect which reflects their feeling of security. 

Just as in olden times, an especially close relationship exists 
between the families of brothers and sisters. ‘The ‘amm and the 
khal (father’s and mother’s brothers respectively) are considered 
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the nearest kin after one’s own brothers and sisters; these uncles 
feel a greater affection and responsibility for their nephews and 
nieces than for more remote relatives and provide additional 
advice and disinterested help when needed or after the parent’s 
death. ‘dmm or khal also acts as intermediary in disputes be- 
tween their nephews and other members of the family. They 
may give their niece or nephew a larger wedding gift than they 
would present to a more distant “cousin,” and their sons and 
daughters feel close to each other, especially since they have 
grown up together in the same household. This close relation- 


ship is a remnant of a traditional aspect of pre-Islamic Arab 
tribal kinship.* 


MARRIAGE 


The prevailing custom of intermarriage is another factor con- 
tributing to the close structure of this family group. Marriages 
between the children of ‘amm and khal are most common; others 
are concluded within the wider circle of the family. Marriage 
to a stranger or to a woman met by chance outside the family’s 
range is rare, if it has happened at all. This time-honored usage 
still satisfies even the young men and women at present of mar- 
riageable age, for intermarriage guarantees them the security 
and community of interests they desire. The writer knows of 
only one attempt, unsuccessful, at breaking this tradition which 
involved a marriage to a Coptic girl; the young man is now 
happily married to a distant relative of his mother’s, a marriage 
arranged and performed in the traditional manner. 

It is still customary for the parents to arrange a marriage, 
with or without the services of a go-between. In accordance 
with Muslim tradition, the girl will be asked for her consent 
and the father will not force his daughter to marry a man whom 
she dislikes. In the case of first cousins, no go-between is needed ; 
this will be considered necessary only if a marriage to a more 
distant relative is contemplated. Often children are promised to 
each other while still quite young; when they grow older, a 
formal engagement ceremony is held at which rings are ex- 
changed and the prospective bridegroom gives his bride a pres- 


3 See the author’s Women in the Aiydm al-‘Arab (London, 1935), pp. 8ff., 73ff. 
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ent of gold jewelry. The ceremony also includes writing an en- 
gagement contract in the presence of witnesses. It is an occasion 
for a gathering of the two families attended by a few close rela- 
tives and friends at which the women express their happiness 
by dancing and the traditional cries of joy, the so-called zaghalit. 

The wedding takes place much later, for two considerations 
sometimes delay marriage for quite a few years. Since the en- 
gagement is often celebrated while the prospective bride and 
groom are still quite young, the wedding has to be postponed 
until they have reached the legal minimum age for marriage, 
which is sixteen for girls and eighteen for boys.* The second 
consideration is financial. The girl is supposed to have a trous- 
seau, the groom to give his bride a dowry (mahr). In a marriage 
between close relatives, this dowry usually amounts to £E 100 
to £E 150, in addition to a wedding ring, a bracelet studded with 
diamonds, and other traditional jewelry which is given to the 
bride and becomes her personal, inalienable property. The 
money is paid to her father to be held in trust for his daughter; 
it is usually not paid in full except in case of divorce, when, 
according to Islamic canon law, the whole mahr must be paid to 
the divorced wife. In a marriage outside the family group the 
sum of money to be paid is even higher, amounting to as much 
as £E 200 or £E 300. Therefore, the wedding cannot take place 
before the parties are able to defray this considerable expense. 

The girl’s trousseau consists of furniture, bedding, carpets, 
personal linen and dresses, and a set of the traditional brass 
utensils and kitchenware. The writer has seen two such trous- 
seaux both in well-to-do families, the furniture manifesting, by 
its Western style, their desire to be “modern” and up-to-date, a 
trend which is regrettable. Since the girls will remain in their 
village, this style will not blend well with their surroundings; 
in contrast, the big brass kettles, pots, and large dishes for pre- 
paring their accustomed food for large families show their real 
needs and conform with them. 

*In former times, marriages were concluded at a very early age, the bride being some- 
times less than fourteen years old. In spite of the government law, fourteen seems still to 


be the marriage age among the fellahin; a certificate from a doctor testifying to the girl’s 
maturity can be easily procured. 
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The wedding is the occasion for a celebration to which every 
member of the large family is invited. The cost is borne by the 
bride’s father, in whose house the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed. Nowadays the bride wears the European-style bridal 
gown and veil; in accordance with Muslim tradition, she is not 
present at the ceremony of writing the marriage contract, but 
is represented by her legal guardian (wali), her father, or her 
brother. Afterwards, she is conducted in procession to her hus- 
band’s house, where another banquet is held, paid for by the 
groom’s father.’ 

In accordance with Muslim religious law, polygamy is con- 
sidered entirely within the range of decent and moral forms of 
marriage; in the grandfather’s generation, several men had three 
wives at the same time, a fact which is freely admitted. The 
wives and their children in a polygamous household are just as 
integrated into the family as those of a monogamous marriage. 
From her own observations, the writer can testify to harmonious 
relations in one group of half-brothers and half-sisters, the chil- 
dren of such a family; in another group, some of the half- 
brothers and sisters treated each other with affection and con- 
sideration, while others were kept at a distance and disliked for 
personal reasons. The relationship between a man and his father’s 
half-brother, a youth of less than twenty years, was friendly and 
affectionate; another young man who found himself in need of 
assistance received it from two of his nephews, each the child 
of a half-brother by a different mother. 

In conformance with the general trend in Muslim society in 
Egypt and elsewhere, this family, too, is turning gradually to 
monogamy. Financial considerations play an important role in 
this development; however, there is no moral stricture against 
any man who expresses a desire to marry a second (or even a 
third or fourth) wife. In conversations about this topic, even 
the women and young girls showed only the natural reaction 
of jealousy, but no moral indignation. So far as the writer was 

5 Unfortunately, the writer witnessed only an engagement, not a wedding ceremony 
since the marriages of two girls whose fiancés were drafted into the army had to be post- 
poned. This means a severe psychological strain for the girls, for by the time of their 


fiancés’ return they will be twenty years old, which is, in the opinion of their group, quite 
old for marriage. 
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able to ascertain, the married men of this generation have only 
one wife. However, several men were married in their youth 
in the traditional manner, and becoming dissatisfied with the 
intellectual limitations of their wives, they formed relationships 
with better educated women, often non-Egyptians, which are 
considered by their relatives as a marriage to a second wife, 
whether legalized or not. As a result of the increasing “modern- 
ization” of the youth of the country, the young men look for 
a satisfactory union and are beginning to refuse to marry a girl 
whom they have not met before their wedding, as was usual 
formerly and is still practiced widely. The girls, quite naturally, 
wish for a happy marriage and try to please their husbands lest 
they should look for another wife. 

The impression a superficial observer would gain from this 
family would seem to confirm the common judgment that a 
Muslim woman plays a very minor part in her husband’s life. 
This impression is the result of the traditional reluctance of the 
Muslim to talk about his wife and daughters to an outsider, or 
to appear to frequent the company of women. Familiarity with 
their way of life and a more intimate friendship with a large 
number of men and women revealed, however, many shades of 
emotions from indifference to deep affection and love. Though 
there have been some cases of divorce in the family, none came 
under the writer’s direct observation. Once or twice the con- 
versation turned to this topic; divorce is accepted as a necessary 
evil which is best avoided, but which does not provoke any 
moral indignation or result in loss of standing within the com- 
munity. An important factor in its comparative infrequency 
is the obligation to pay the full mahr to the divorced woman. 


RELIGION 


All members of the family are Muslims. Although individual 
men and women observe the religious duties in varying degrees 
of strictness, the deep emotional hold of Islam on them and the 
guidance it gives to their moral and ethical conduct cannot be 
doubted. The yearly cycle of the religious festivals determines 
the rhythm of their life, culminating in the cheerful celebration 
of the ‘Id al-Fitr, the Festival of the Breaking of the Fast at 
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the end of Ramadan, and the ‘Id al-Kabir, the Great Festival 
at the end of the pilgrimage season. Most of the men observe 
the five daily prayers, and with few exceptions, men as well as 
women, keep the strenuous month-long fast of Ramadan. Some 
of the older men have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, the late 
father of one of the writer’s friends even five times. They have 
a good knowledge of the basic tenets of their religion, know the 
Qur’an well and can recite large portions or quote appropriate 
verses from it, although apparently there is no religious shaykh 
or scholar among them. Frequently Qur’anic recitations and so- 
called mawlids are arranged, private gatherings in honor of a 
saint or of the Prophet at which their life story is ceremoniously 
chanted by professional narrators; such mawlids take on the 
character of social entertainments. In some households the 
Qur’an is recited every morning by a professional Qur’an 
reader. “The shaytan (Satan) does not enter the house in which 
the Holy Book is recited every day,” they say. Nowadays, the 
early morning broadcast of the Qur’an may substitute for the 
private Qur’an reader; but in the villages without electricity 
radio is still rare. 

Thus, Islam means more than a number of rituals, prescribed 
prayers, ablutions,and prostrations. It is a way of life, a direc- 
tion to the higher values, and a guide for social and human be- 
havior. Nonetheless, they are far from being fanatics and in- 
tolerant toward those who do not profess Islam. They recognize 
the validity of other religions, an attitude based on the Qur’an 
itself; any man, be he Jew or Christian, is, in their eyes, a Be- 
liever so long as he professes belief in God. Thus, one of the 
young girls asked the writer whether she believed in Allah; the 
affirmative answer pleased her very much. The girl had become 
very attached to the writer and had feared that she might be an 
Unbeliever; the expression of her belief in the One God was 
all she needed to be reassured. Without exception, men, women, 
and children accepted the author into their intimate circle and 
were eager to show her every aspect of their religious life with- 
out ever trying to convert her to their religion; frequently she 
was asked about her own Jewish customs and beliefs. Though 
they were only simple, unlearned people, they showed a remark- 
able broadmindedness. 
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One or two middle-aged men, but none of the women, have 
come under the impact of liberal trends in Islam. As a result 
they have a somewhat critical and rationalistic approach to the 
theological aspects of their faith and are lax in the observance 
of its ritual. Nonetheless, they are professed Muslims in their 
basic religious outlook and emotional reactions, their children 
are brought up as Muslims, and none would think of conversion 
to any other faith, They would not object should a son of theirs 
wish to marry a non-Muslim girl (a marriage permitted by 
Islamic law provided the girl embraces Islam) ; whether they 
would allow a daughter to marry a non-Muslim despite the 
Islamic prohibition is a moot question. The problem does not 
seem to have confronted any member of the family as yet. The 
religious development of the young generation of school age re- 
mains to be seen, but it will probably follow whatever becomes 
the general trend in Egypt’s religious development. 


EDUCATION 

The development of educational standards in the family par- 
allels that of the country in general, though its progress is trail- 
ing by about a generation. Traditionally the group considers 
knowledge of their Arab and Islamic heritage as the character- 
istic sign of a gentleman; therefore, most of the older and all 
the younger men are able to read and write Arabic well, while 
many know English well enough to use it in their business or 
other dealings with foreigners. All the older women are il- 
literate; some of the younger girls are able to write their names 
in Arabic, but very few of them read well enough to pick up a 
newspaper or a magazine, even in their native tongue, for pleas- 
ure and information. 

It would, however, be unfair and misleading to take literacy 
or illiteracy as the sole criterion for judging intellectual stand- 
ard. The old Arab concept of adab, that is, good behavior, 
knowlege of their religion and its tenets, love of Arab poetry 
and culture, has remained alive. Therefore, chanting of a surah 
from the Qu’ran or a chapter from the “Life of the Prophet,” 
and recitals of poetry are considered a pleasure and often asked 
for at a social gathering. Many of the men of all ages know 
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ancient or modern Arab poetry by heart and quote verses in 
conversation or for their own delight. This will not amaze an 
observer familiar with classical Arab literature, for poetry was 
the specific art of the Arabs in ancient times and always stirred 
their minds and hearts most deeply. Furthermore, the family 
transmits to its children its inherited traditional standard of con- 
duct and behavior. Therefore we find illiterate women among 
them who possess poise and dignity as a result of their good 
upbringing through which they can adapt themselves to unusual 
or difficult situations with admirable tact and without over- 
stepping the boundaries imposed by their own customs. 

On the other hand, modern education begins to infiltrate into 
their life the new ideas of the modern age; in their wake, old 
established habits and mores are slowly beginning to disintegrate 
and new evaluations develop. A gap is created between the tra- 
ditional way of life, represented by the older generation, and 
the increasingly progressive and modern attitude of the younger 
members of the family. It affects most acutely the children who 
are at present of school age, for modernization of outlook and 
customs is part of the program of the Egyptian schools. It 
should, however, be mentioned at least in passing that schools 
are conducted in a moderate Muslim spirit and do not con- 
sciously aim at creating a religious conflict for the children. 
Nonetheless, their severe fight against the “backwardness” and 
ignorance resulting from religious bias and traditional inhibi- 
tions cannot fail to exert great influence on the children. 

For the group which is the subject of this study, the discrep- 
ancy between home life and the teachings of the school is still 
very great. School makes the young boy aware of the ignorance 
of his illiterate mother, aunts, and sisters, with the inevitable 
danger that he may look down on them. At school he is taught 
that the veiling of women is an outmoded custom which ought 
to be abolished for the benefit of the nation and the individual; 
but his own mother, and even his sister who is only a few years 
his senior, will not go unveiled into the village. He is not al- 
lowed to attend school in his native galabiya, but must wear a 
European suit; at home he changes into his accustomed garment. 
Thus, at an early age, the children become aware of the conflict 
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between the old-fashioned customs and ideals of their homes 
and the modern ideas outside it. It is actually a tribute to the 
inherent good qualities of their upbringing that the transition 
from the traditional to the new ways is being made gradually 
and without too violent a break. 

The boys and young men have progressed much farther on 
the road toward modernization than the women and girls. The 
members of the family recognize the necessity and importance 
of a good education for their sons; whenever financially pos- 
sible, the boys are sent not only to the obligatory elementary 
school but are given a chance to acquire a higher education. 
The writer knows one youth who is studying to become an 
ophthalmologist; another fifteen-year-old boy desires to become 
a physician; his younger brother wants to be an engineer. The 
girls, on the other hand, are still sent to school only for the 
obligatory minimum period, until they are twelve; thereafter, 
they help their mothers in the home and wait until they are old 
enough to get married. It is characteristic that one of the writer’s 
friends consciously supports the trend toward modernization and 
Westernization so far as his six sons are concerned, but did not 
dare to give his daughter a modern education for fear of up- 
rooting her. As a result, the traditional gap between the intel- 
lectual standard of men and women has increased. Luckily, many 
of the women and young girls were fine personalities, so that 
the handicap of their illiteracy and lack of formal education was 
somewhat mitigated. But more than one young man told the 
writer that he is resolved to marry only a literate girl. 

It is, of course, difficult to predict the ultimate result of this 
trend toward modernization; a great deal will depend on the 
development of the country as a whole. The intimate connection 
of the members of the family with their village, their role of 
leadership in the community, and the fact that they own land 
will prevent their being uprooted ; the process of modernization 
and Westernization, fast and somewhat unorganic in the cities, 
will, as in the past, continue to be much slower among this group 
so long as their ancient memories are alive and cherished. In the 
writer’s opinion, this mixture of progress and tradition is most 
desirable, for it minimizes the danger of that superficial adop- 
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tion of half-understood, ill-adjusted Western customs which is 
only too often found in the cities. An organic, gradual develop- 
ment by adaptation to new necessities will, in the long run, prove 
sounder than ill-advised, hasty changes. 

The observer can sense a growing spirit of dissatisfaction with 
the traditional restrictions and inhibitions; the more refined and 
sensitive these young men are, the more deeply they feel the 
conflict between their own tradition-bound world and the pro- 
gressive, modern life outside. They wish to participate in it, 
but are nonetheless reluctant to give up what has proved valu- 
able in the past, and up to now no violent clash between the 
generations or break in an individual family seems to have oc- 
curred. Inevitably though, the young generation will be drawn 
increasingly into the orbit of modernization, not without pro- 
test from their elders to whom they may seem to be going too 
far and too fast. Their unrest thus represents a potential danger 
unless wise and understanding guidance is offered them in com- 
mon with the youth of the whole country. 

School and their greater freedom of movement bring the 
young men and boys into contact with outsiders. As a result, 
they feel the conflicts intensely and yearn for progress and 
change, at least for men. Many of them are conscious of the 
urgent need for change in the women’s life as well, but they 
are slow in applying their theories in actual life, and, perhaps 
unconsciously, may wish to see a girl brought up in only a mild 
modification of the old ways. But the more they advance intel- 
lectually, the more will they desire that their wives and daughters 
share their interests and outlook. Thus, the change in the life 
and status of women in their group, slow though it may be in 
coming, is inevitable. 


THE FAMILY AND THE NATION 


Although, socially, the family is almost self-contained, the 
influence and interests of many of its members transcend their 
own limited, albeit large, family circle. As landowners, their 
voice in the affairs of the village with which they identify them- 
selves carries great weight. Since their holdings are not large 
enough to raise them above the middle-class level and since they 
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have lived for generations in close proximity to its other in- 
habitants, they are not set apart from the rest of the community. 
Being fairly secure financially, they are open to progress and 
modern agricultural methods and not disinclined to introduce 
such as are within their means; they may experiment with new 
types of seeds or farm tools, though the lack of facilities for the 
use of modern machinery, e.g., electricity, prevents even the 
well-to-do among them from purchasing it. 

One branch of the family in the village in which the writer 
resided owned 40 feddans of almost entirely continuous land, 
one of the largest holdings that came to her knowledge; together 
with some smaller holdings of others of their group, their land 
covers a considerable part of the village area. They farm it with 
the help of their sons and fellahin who are dependent on them 
and for whose welfare they feel responsible. They own their 
saqiyah (water wheel), for which they paid a lump sum as taxes 
to the government. Through the years a somewhat patriarchal 
relationship developed between the farmers and their fellahin, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had already worked for their 
ancestors. This relationship benefits the whole village, which 
is known for its orderly life and is proud of this reputation. 
The younger children play with the small fellahin and go to the 
village school with them; frequently small boys and girls are 
brought up with a playmate of their own age who becomes their 
constant companion and later their devoted and trusted servant, 
a relationship which continues through life. Only the older 
children, girls as well as boys, are conscious of their better finan- 
cial and social standing, but are trained to regard themselves 
as responsible leaders in their community. As a result, a feeling 
of mutual trust and dependence grew up between the two groups 
and the writer frequently heard a fellah speak in admiring terms 
about “his” farmer or was told by the latter that he could rely 
upon a man because he was “his” fellah. 

Other landowners in this group have rented their land to 
tenants; usually, these have either no sons or sons too young to 
work on a farm. Some have outside occupations which take up 
their time; others plan a professional career for their sons. 
Though the relationship between the landlord and his tenant 
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does not seem to be as close as that between the farmer and his 
dependents, a similar feeling of responsibility and mutual trust 
exists between them. Most of the tenants come from the same 
village, often are remote “cousins,” so that the interests of land- 
lord and tenant are not too far apart. Like the fellah, the tenant, 
too, can expect a measure of help from his landlord; to a certain 
degree, the latter is dependent on his tenant’s efficiency and re- 
tains his interest in the condition of his land. Thus, even those 
who do not actually work their own land remain close to it and 
understand the farmer’s problems. 

Talk about the country’s problems was fairly common among 
these people. Their intimate knowledge of the miserable con- 
ditions of the peasantry makes them aware of the urgent need 
for a thorough change in their status; the urban contacts of the 
more advanced and educated men among them make them re- 
alize that this can be achieved only by political means, possibly 
a revolution. This prospect does not seem to frighten them; they 
recognize the necessity of thorough reforms, including land re- 
form. Their own individual holdings or those of the family as a 
whole do not exceed that of yeomen,* so that they would not be 
subject to expropriation; in their own evaluation, they belong 
to the people, their sympathies are wholly with them. 

In talks about these problems, they expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the existing conditions freely and strongly; they 
did not feel deep loyalty to the King and frequently emphasized 
the need for a “strong leader.” * Their political leanings origi- 
nally tended toward the Wafd, since to them it seemed to com- 
bine the nationalism they feel themselves with the promise of 
reforms they desire. Taha Husayn’s school reform was greeted 
with deep joy; however, Mustapha Nahhas, whom they for- 
merly admired, was bitterly criticized for his corruption, which 
they attributed to the influence of certain individuals close to 
him. The Ikhwan al-Muslimun made some impression on the 
younger men, though they disliked its ultra-orthodox, bigoted 

® According to figures given to the writer, some men owned 12 to 15 feddans, others even 
less, a few much more. 


7 One of the writer’s friends predicted two years ago a coup by the army against the 
King; he was not at all displeased with this prospect. 
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fanaticism. ‘The writer did not find any leanings toward com- 
munism even among the younger generation, though some of 
them went further in their criticism of existing conditions and 
their suggestions for reforms than would meet their fathers’ 
approval. These opinions were formed without any pressure 
from any political or social group. The literate men among 
them regularly read the newspapers, al-dhram or al-Misr1, 
and the magazines, such as al-Musawwar; they vote freely ac- 
cording to their own political convictions, for they are entirely 
independent socially and economically. 

World affairs interest them less except so far as Egypt is af- 
fected by them. The Korean War, for instance, was followed 
with keen interest, for they feared that Egypt might become 
involved. More interesting psychologically was their attitude 
toward the “Palestinian” War. None of the many men with 
whom the writer talked showed any enthusiasm for it; some 
even doubted the wisdom of Egypt’s participation in it. They 
spoke out for peace and cooperation between Israel and their 
own country; though they are Arabs themselves, they felt no 
solidarity with other Arabs in this cause, except sympathy for 
the refugees. This attitude shows plainly that they are Egyp- 
tians in their national loyalty, Arabs only in their cultural tradi- 
tions. This was evident also in their loyal acquiescence, in 1950, 
in the abolishment of their exemption from military service, a 
privilege the descendents of Arabs had enjoyed since Muham- 
mad ‘Ali’s days: * as Egyptians, they acknowledged the validity 
of this change. 

For the nation as a whole, this reservoir of integrated rural 
families is a blessing. From them have risen some of the most 
outstanding Egyptian leaders in educational, social, economic, 
and political affairs. They are constantly contributing new 
blood to their country’s growing group of well-bred and well- 
trained young officials, educators, and social workers. The 


8 In Muhammad ‘Ali’s wars against the French and the Mamelukes, as well as in his 
Syrian and Arabian expeditions, the Bedouins rendered decisive assistance with men and 
horses. As a reward for their service they were exempted from forced labor, payment of 
taxes, and — when Muhammed ‘Ali reorganized his army by conscripting the fellahin — 
from military service. This last privilege was not abolished until 1950. See G. W. Murray, 
Sons of Ishmael (London, 1935), pp. 30ff. 
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process of gradual settlement of former nomads has not ended; ° 
from this source Egypt will be able to draw fresh blood for its 
national life in the future. The family described in this essay is 
typical of many others throughout the country. In the course 
of some 300 years it has become thoroughly integrated into 
Egypt’s social and cultural life; in its own sphere, its men and 
women are acknowledged, responsible leaders. Its youth are 
ready and willing to expand the range of their activity and re- 
sponsibility beyond the restricted circle of their family and vil- 
lage into that of the nation. The young men feel this double re- 
sponsibility deeply; they are preparing themselves to assume 
their role in their nation’s revival. The boys are more aware 
than their sisters of their place in the national community; the 
Egyptian Government would do well to make use of the quali- 
ties of leadership latent in the girls as well. 


” See ibid., passim and Chapter 17. 





PROBLEMS IN THE INTEGRATION 
OF THE AFGHAN NATION 


Vladimir Cervin 


FGHANISTAN HAS INHERITED a disparate popu- 
lation, some parts of which have little relation to one 
another while others are in continuous strife. One of the 

major problems of the present Government is the integration of 
the various elements into one whole which can be called a nation 
in the modern sense. The thesis of this article is that the Afghan 
Government, as well as some other groups, is doing just this. 
Even if the Government thinks in terms of its own power and 
interests and consciously pursues only these aims, the by-product 
of its activity, and that of certain other groups in the country as 
well, seems to be a contribution in this direction. 

Afghanistan has few, if any, well established national institu- 
tions. The only nationwide institutions of some importance which 
create a bond between the various factions of the Afghanistan 
population are the Islamic religion and the religious hierarchy. 
They have been described recently * and therefore will not be 
discussed here. The status of the Government itself is derived 
from the influence of the ruling clan which constitutes its core, 
with the Prime Minister and the King at its head. The Prime 
Minister and a few other members of the clan occupy the key 
posts of the executive; the King heads the State and the legis- 
lature and is also the nominal head of the religious hierarchy, 
which dominates the judiciary. The present position of the rul- 
ing clan has been built up gradually since the foundation of the 
kingdom two centuries ago. The central power has continuously 


1 Donald N. Wilber, “Structure and Position of Islam in Afghanistan,’ Middle East 
Journal, vol. 6 (Winter 1952), pp. 41-48. 





® VLApIMIR CERVIN, after doctoral work in the Social Sciences at Brussels and Prague, 
spent almost six years, between 1938 and 1944, in Afghanistan studying socia! conditions. 
For a part of that time he served as a consultant to the Afghan National Bank. Following 
a year of research at McGill and Montreal Universities, he is currently teaching at Sir 
G. Williams College, Montreal. 
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remained within one tribe although it has often shifted from 
one sib, or sub-group, to another. But the rulers are all closely 
related and in this way have consolidated the general strategic 
position of their descendants within the social space they 
dominated. 

When the present Government first emerged as the central 
power out of the revolution of the 1920’s it began to consolidate 
its position by identifying itself with religious values. Religion 
was made the basis of the new constitution. The King obtained 
the prerogative to enforce not only the laws but also the rules 
of the shariyat (Islamic law). In this way the King also became 
a nominal religious leader and the Government hoped to trans- 
fer to itself some of the favorable attitudes of the population 
toward religion. The relevant points are contained in the con- 
stitution of 1932 under the heading “General Principles.” * The 
text begins with the words “In the Name of God” and Article 1 
proceeds to proclaim the Islamic religion as the official and 
general religion of Afghanistan. Article 10 enjoins all Afghan 
subjects to the strict observance of everything concerned with 
religion, the official Hanefite rite, and the laws of the country. 
Article 7 mentions the prerogative of the King to enforce both 
religious and secular laws. On the other hand, Article 2 pro- 
claims the internal and external sovereignty of the Afghanistan 
State, i.e., of the Government representing it, and Articles 3 and 
4 institute Kabul as the capital of the country and define the 
Afghan flag. Thus the fundamental law skilfully combines 
religious with national value-objects and religious rules of be- 
havior with civic duties. The secular are derived from the re- 
ligious and the two aspects of the organization are made one; 
the sanctions prescribed for nonconformity with religious rules 
can be applied to breaches of law and vice versa. The actual 
practice conforms to the constitution on these points and the 
Government’s prestige probably derives benefit from it, because 
identification with religious values raises its status from that of 
a powerful group to that of the supreme institution in the State. 
At the same time it provides people with a new value-object and 


2 The Afghan Constitution of 1932 is published in “Bulletin de l’institut juridique inter- 
national” (The Hague), vol. 30, January 1934. 
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a leader on whom all factions of the population eventually can 
rely. 

The Government also includes men who do not belong to the 
ruling clan: they are representatives of the clergy (Ministry of 
Justice), tribal aristocracy (Ministry of Interior), and business 
(Ministry of National Economy). But these men have only a 
secondary importance within the Government, because their 
Statuses are those of the groups they represent, which are all 
secondary to that of the ruling clan. Their presence in the Gov- 
ernment has a variety of purposes of which the functions they 
perform are only a part, and they cannot properly be included 
among the ruling group. 

The Government — that is, the ruling clan— has to cope 
mainly with agricultural folk. The little industry there is in 
Afghanistan does not occupy more than a few percent of the 
total population: mining is still in the prospecting stage; capital 
goods are not produced at all. The only means of transportation 
is by trucks and cars, camel or airplane. There are no railways 
or waterways. A large portion of the population is still no- 
madic. Agricultural ownership does not refer only to land, but 
also to water, seeds, plough animals, and human labor, which 
are the five factors of production. The harvest is divided in equal 
parts among the owners of these various factors of production, 
which often permits the landowner to obtain as much as four- 
fifths. At the same time, since 1933, the country has been under- 
going profound changes through the creation of light industry, 
modernization of agriculture, improvement of roads, and reor- 
ganization of private finance and foreign trade. 

The remaining sections of this article attempt to show in some 
detail what kind of social material the Government has in- 
herited from the past, what it is trying to do with this heritage, 
and what meaning these efforts have from the point of view of 
our central thesis. Only the social side of the problem will be 
discussed. 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


Racial differences within the Afghan population should not 
be exaggerated; neither can they be ignored in an analysis of 
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social conditions, for they are linked with marked differences 
in the way of life, dress, occupation, religion, and status of the 
various peoples. 


~ ‘The Afghans proper are usually tall, broad-shouldered men 


with darkish complexions, square faces, regular features, and 
straight or aquiline noses. Many live in the mountains, some are 
nomadic, some migrate periodically for commercial purposes. 
They are the dominant ethnic group in the country and the rul- 
ing group comes from their ranks. The Tadjiks resemble the 
Afghans in every way, but are more peaceful and engage more 
in industrial pursuits. Only the mountain-dwelling Tadjiks of 
Kuhistan have retained their warlike character. The town- 
dwelling Tadjiks form most of the Afghan middle and upper- 
middle class. The Hazara, of Mongolian origin, have a defi- 
nitely inferior status in the country. The menial jobs shunned 
by other groups are performed by them. Many of the Hazara in 
winter come down from Hazarajat to towns to work as servants, 
carriers, laborers, gardeners, etc. They differ from the rest of 
the population also in religion, being Shi‘ites. Their women 
have acquired a reputation for libertinism and do not cover their 
faces even in towns. Some of their tribes practice the custom 
of wife-lending to guests. The Uzbeks and Turkomans are of 
Mongolo-Tartar origin and differ from the rest of the popula- 
tion by their Turkish dialect, dress, and the shape of the tents 
used by their nomadic members. 

Mobility from one ethnic group to another is very low. The 
closest contact and mixing is between the Afghans and the 
Tadjiks, both in towns and in the country. The Afghan tribes 
accept the Tadjiks as their humsayeh, or tribe-adoptees. Such 
brotherly relations can hardly be established between the Af- 
ghans and the Hazara, who, if accepted, are treated as servants. 

The Government apparently tries to ignore the differences 
between ethnic groups (the constitution abolished all race dis- 
tinctions), but no doubt people are aware of these differences 
and of the social positions attached to them. Even the consti- 
tution permits an indirect distinction between racial groups 
through religion, for Sunni Islam is the official rite of the 
country and the Hazara (as well as a few minor groups) are 
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Shi‘ites. However, so long as no major issue is linked up with 
ethnic characteristics, which appear to be accepted as normal, 
the situation will probably remain dormant. 


TRIBES 


All the above ethnic groups, especially the nomadic popula- 
tion, still have a more or less recognizable tribal structure as it 
is defined in this article. In spite of differences among the vari- 
ous groups, the tribal organization can be reduced to a model 
common not only to all of them but also to many other Eastern 
countries. 

Tribes in their original form were characterized by a genea- 
logical and administrative hierarchy and by territories which 
each either owned or regarded as its “home.” Within the hier- 
archy the word “tribe” was applied to any group of people of 
real or fictitious descent in the male line from a common an- 
cestor and who lived on their ancestral territory under the leader- 
ship of a representative of this ancestor. The original four fami- 
lies of the Afghans allegedly multiplied and split into branches, 
each obtaining its name from its founder. The main branches 
became the large “independent” tribes, called u/uss, each under 
the leadership of a descendant of its founder. The leader of 
each division was subordinated to the head of the whole tribe. 
Each division was subdivided again and the heads of the sub- 
divisions were subordinated to their respective chiefs of divi- 
sions, and so on, until one arrived at the mohalla (roughly cor- 
responding to communities), which were subdivided into ex- 
tended families (descendants of one living ancestor) and, finally, 
into families. The head of each of these units was subordinated 
to the head of the next highest unit. When decisions concerning 
a certain tribal unit were to be taken, or judgments passed, the 
leaders of all the subdivisions of the unit assembled at a jirga, or 
Assembly of Elders, under the chairmanship of the khan (head 
of the unit). Each member was assisted by his subordinate 
chiefs. The importance of the jirga varied from a mere delibera- 
tive organ, when the khan was an absolute ruler, to an actual 
executive and judicial organ of the tribe, when the khan was 
only a primus inter pares. 
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Admission to the tribe was by birth or adoption. Only the 
former way of admission apparently gave full rights to a mem- 
ber, for a humsayeh (adoptee) could not vote at the jirga. 
Descent counted only in the male line. As practically all units 
included persons who could not claim the rightful descent (for 
instance wives), a distinction should be made between units 
whose members were within the genealogical hierarchy and 
units comprising also other persons. The accepted terminology 
in this case uses the term “sibs” for the first and “clans” for the 
second kind of unit, making no implication as to their size or 
position within the hierarchy.* The political power in a tribe 
therefore belonged to members of the sib and not to those of the 
clan. Among siblings the rule of seniority determined preced- 
ence. The body of rules regulating tribal life was called push- 
tunvali, or Afghan custom, which stressed especially the rule of 
blood for blood, hospitality toward strangers, and allegiance to 
the tribe, but not to the khan. Islam supplied all the other laws. 
In spite of strict traditional rules, appointments of leaders based 
on personal merit were not infrequent. 

In the tribal genealogical hierarchy it was of little importance 
whether the common origin of the tribe was correctly traced or 
not, because the purpose of the exercise was not the tracing of 
actual genealogy but the establishment of a hierarchy of leaders 
according to the genealogical hierarchy of units under their 
leadership. Practice knew considerable deviation from the cor- 
rect genealogical pattern because leaders were often elected 
from among candidates with certain hereditary qualifications, 
or else they appointed themselves as such. 

Struggles for political power between contenders and for 
economic values between tribes often led to continuing feuds 
which became almost an inherent characteristic of the tribal 
social structure. In order to assert itself under these conditions, 
the Government is trying to achieve two principal aims: to 
eliminate the system of leader selection, which is independent 
of it; and to make the tribesmen conform to the Government’s 
own rules and accept its administration. The policy relating to 
tribes aims, therefore, at their dissolution, which is the only ap- 


3 J. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949). 
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parent way of achieving the twin objectives. The present con- 
stitution lays the foundation for the reform. Indeed, Article 2 
proclaims that “all territories and localities which are under 
the sovereignty of the King constitute a homogenous whole, 
and in no respect can any distinction be made between parts of 
the country” (abolition of tribal territories). Article 9 says that 
“all persons residing within the Kingdom of Afghanistan are 
to be treated as Afghan subjects” (abolition of tribal member- 
ship). Article 13 proclaims the equality of all Afghan subjects. 
Article 26 forbids the collection of duties or taxes by anybody 
except the Government (abolition of tribal administration). 
Other articles describe the new internal administration of the 
country based on regional subdivisions: provinces, regions, and 
communities. 

The method of implementing these principles is simple: the 
Government transfers the great khans to the capital and gives 
them more or less harmless posts in the executive, legislature 
(Upper House), or judiciary. Sometimes they are sent as gov- 
ernors to provinces at the opposite end of the country from their 
own tribal territory. Tribal administration is replaced by the 
new regional organization under Government-appointed of- 
ficials. This process, started at the top of the tribal hierarchy, 
stretches down to smaller units. At present it has probably 
reached the level immediately above the tribal communities. 
Below this level, the resistance to change is greater and the 
means to implement it are fewer, for the Government can main- 
tain garrisons only in the larger centers where higher adminis- 
trative officers are posted. Therefore in the more remote and 
smaller centers the administration is left to local chiefs; taxes 
and recruits are collected during expeditions of Government 
officials under the protection of guards. This system works better 
with the sedentary population than with the nomadic or “com- 
mercial traveler” type of tribes.* Administrative difficulties 
caused by the periodic migrations of the nomads are sur- 
mounted, in some cases, by an itinerant administration when 
the governor travels with the tribe. But in general, nomadism 


* Some of the southeastern tribes carry on trade with Pakistan and India and leave their 
homeland en masse when they carry goods over the border. 
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favors the retention of the tribe’s own chiefs. The settlement of 
the nomads is therefore one of the Government’s major prob- 
lems, with psychological, social, economic, and financial aspects. 

Under Government pressure, the larger Afghan southern and 
western tribes living within the borders, which used to be states 
within a state, and tribal confederations which, a century ago, 
used to play an important role in the feuds between different 
pretendants to the Afghan throne, now have practically ceased 
to be organized units. The Government took away their admin- 
istrative and military functions and thereby deprived them of 
their raison d’étre. On the other hand, the large eastern tribes 
living in the Free Tribal Area and beyond the Durand Line, 
because of their political separation from Afghanistan for over 
a century and their almost continuous fight against the British, 
have kept their military, economic, and even administrative 
functions within their territories, and therefore still exist as 
going concerns. Some of these tribes are democratically gov- 
erned, but this democracy tends to degenerate into anarchy. The 
imbroglio over Pakhtunistan indicates that probably nobody, 
including the tribes themselves, knows for sure who favors what 
solution of the organization of this area. 

However, even within the national borders the tribal organi- 
zation has not disappeared completely. Smaller tribal units of 
the size of a village or caravan, especially among the nomads, 
have survived better than the larger tribes. The reason for this 
seems to lie in the fact that these groups, besides being still ad- 
ministrative and kinship units, are also economic entities and 
consequently have preserved more bonds between their members 
than did larger tribes. The size of the surviving units varies with 
distance from the capital, with available means of subsistence 
(which act in a Malthusian way), and with the extent of mem- 
bers’ obligations to carry on blood feuds. These units probably 
do not exceed the size of a community, either a traveling or a 
sedentary one, except in cases of occasional rebellion against the 
Government when larger associations of tribes are formed. In 
many cases recruiting is still done on a tribal basis, that is, the 
recruits are put into units according to their kinship relations 
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as in olden days when army units were strictly tribal even when 
serving the central government. 

The town-dwelling Tadjiks have long been organized in 
guilds rather than tribes. Some vestiges of tribal organization 
still exist in the mountains of Kuhistan, where the tribes have a 
fair degree of democratic government. The Hazara and the 
ethnically related Chahar-Eimak had a strong tribal organiza- 
tion with absolute chiefs not so long ago, but now the Govern- 
ment has broken it up and replaced it by a regional administra- 
tion. Among the Uzbeks, tribal ties were dissolved some time 
ago and even before the present regime came into power no 
account had been taken of their kinship relations when drafting 
recruits into the army. At present the Government completely 
dominates the situation for all practical purposes of administra- 
tion, recruiting, and taxation. 

This self-centered policy of elimination of actual and poten- 
tial rivals, and replacement of local systems of administration 
by a centrally controlled one, strengthens the Government’s posi- 
tion within the country, but it also paves the way for subsequent 
integration of the people into a national whole and for directing 
the energy wasted in intertribal feuds into more useful channels. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 


Although some clans live in villages, a difference should be 
made between villages whose social organization is of a tribal 
character, that is, based on kinship ties and having a tribal ad- 
ministration, and those which form actual village communities 
where the kinship groups have receded to the second place and 
the whole population of the village, regardless of kinship 
groups, has become one community with an elected or appointed 
administration bridging kinship differences. The first kind of 
village cannot properly be called a village community because 
the proximity of residence is accidental and there is no economic 
cooperation between the kinship groups of the same village; in 
fact, they may be at war with each other. On the other hand, 
in actual village communities the members develop a degree 
of cooperation in administrative and economic matters, especi- 
ally with regard to water rights. The regions where village com- 
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munity organization predominates are mainly in northern and 
central Afghanistan, inhabited chiefly by Uzbeks, Tadjiks, 
Hazara (all peoples of an inferior status), and some Afghans. 

Thus the village community is characterized by a community 
of interests, especially of economic interests, neighborhood re- 
lations, a common source of water, and a commonly adminis- 
tered place of residence. The property system of factors of 
production makes the villagers interdependent, whether they be 
landowners or tenants, for either rarely possesses all the factors 
of production. Even those who do are dependent on others for 
the maintenance and defense of the common stream of water, 
the life-blood of Afghan economy. Many villagers are also tied 
by financial dependence on their landlord. Membership in a 
village community is acquired not only by birth or adoption, but 
also by participation in the economic, political, or cultural life 
of the community: purchase of an interest, inheritance, mar- 
riage, or the fact of being hired as a laborer are sufficient grounds 
for admission to the village community. An important condi- 
tion, of course, is that there be enough means of subsistence for 
the newcomer. 

Afghan social structure as so far discussed is based on two 
main factors: blood and water. Water is the more important 
economic factor and determines groupings among the nontribal 
population; consanguinity largely determines groupings among 
the tribal population. It also seems that Afghan groups jointly 
depend on economic factors and kinship ties, for both factors 
are present simultaneously in tribal and village communities, 
but one or the other predominates and thereby determines the 
type of the group. 

In village communities the Government is faced with a set of 
problems different from those in tribal communities. The former, 
with a rather heterogeneous population, are in general easier to 
dominate but more difficult to administer, whereas the tribes, be- 
ing cohesive and homogeneous units, are more difficult to domi- 
nate but, once under control, are easier to administer. The rule, 
of course, so far as there can be any rule at all, is not hard and 
fast, for some of the so-called “democratic” tribes are in a state of 
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complete anarchy with feuds raging between the smallest social 
units, as in the Free Tribal Zone. 

The Government tries to keep villagers under control, to 
pacify their internal feuds, to weld them into village communi- 
ties when necessary, and to integrate them further into larger 
territorial units. Unlike the nomadic tribes, villages fit into the 
territorial administrative system and do not require the compli- 
cated treatment given to tribes. Nevertheless, the position of 
local Government officials is not always an enviable one, for 
they may get caught in the cross-fire between two fighting 
factions. 

When a crisis breaks out in a village, police action is under- 
taken, whereas it is the army’s job to straighten out trouble with 
the tribes. Civil administration and police depend on the Min- 
ister of Interior and consequently on the Prime Minister; the 
Army, however, falls within the competence of the Minister 
of War. The responsibilities are thus divided between these two 
dignitaries, who are also the most important persons in the Gov- 
ernment. The post of Prime Minister is more important than 
that of the Minister of War; at least this was the pattern under 
the previous Ministry of H.R.H. Hashim Khan. 

On the whole, village problems are probably mainly of ad- 
ministrative and economic charcter; the conditions are more 
settled, the revenues are more regular, and recruitment is prob- 
ably easier than among the tribes. Both numerically and finan- 
cially villages are the more important elements in the country, 
although the tribes represent the more serious problem. 





FINANCE GROUP 





Individual tribes and village communities have each only a 
local importance, but since the bulk of the population is organ- 
ized into one or the other, their over-all significance is large. 
Besides these local groups, there are a few groups which have a 
statewide importance. Such are the already mentioned Muslim 
clergy and the new finance group. The latter deserves some at- 
tention here. 

The beginnings of the finance group go back to the first years 
of the reign of the present dynasty, when a small group of 
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merchants, the core of whom came from Herat, obtained a 
monopoly of trade in sugar under the new policy inaugurated 
by the Government for the economic development of the coun- 
try. There was much opposition to this move in the country but 
the group, with Government support, persevered and in 1932 
started an even larger venture which was to become a new trade 
in Afghanistan — finance. The first Afghan bank, the Afghan 
National Bank, was founded with a capital of over 7 million 
Afghanis, an amount unheard of before. People used to joke 
that the head of this group was the first man in the country who 
could count beyond one lac (100,000) of rupees. 

With the Government’s blessing the Afghan National Bank 
embarked on an ambitious program of organization of trade 
and creation of light industry. Trading, import, export, and in- 
vestment companies sprang up like mushrooms; many of them 
obtained monopoly rights in their lines of activity. The venture 
had greater significance than the simple establishment of a bank 
and some companies. Up to that time the only way of saving 
had been hoarding; there had been no investment other than 
land and merchandise and the only form of money had been 
hard cash. Commercial credit had been unknown and the size 
of transactions had been correspondingly small. No great com- 
panies or association of interests had been organized; individ- 
ualism and liberalism were the guiding principles of economic 
activity. 

When people were introduced to the idea of pooling their 
resources and interests, when representative money and large- 
scale commercial credit were introduced and the first results 
obtained, the effect was amazing. During the first six years the 
Afghan National Bank increased its capital one hundredfold. 
The Bank did not “make” a hundred afghanis out of each 
original one invested, for it was largely new investment which 
was responsible for the increase, but there was also much re- 
investment of its enormous profits. It must have been a thrilling 
experience for people who had been used to small-scale trading 
for cash suddenly to be able to handle much larger sums of 
money which did not all belong to them, without seeing or 
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touching the coins, and to pocket undreamed of profits. The net 
effect was that many became convinced of the merits of the new 
system and joined the bandwagon. In the meantime those who 
had started it became professional dealers in credit and invest- 
ment and obtained key positions in the new group. 

But within the group all was not harmony. Conflicts soon 
arose because of peculiarities in the organization of the new 
companies. Some of them combined two functions, for instance 
trading in textiles and investment in the textile industry. Home 
production, where profits were controllable and relatively small, 
was supposed to replace imports from which the main profits 
of the companies were coming. In other words, the right hand 
was supposed to work against the left. This created difficulties 
and stoppages in plant completion and production. 

The relation of the new group to the Government was alter- 
nately one of cooperation and semi-conflict. During its first 
years of existence relations were good, but in 1938, when it be- 
came obvious that the new venture was developing well and its 
leaders were pocketing handsome profits which were not all 
shown in the books of their companies, the Government took 
away most monopolies from the Bank and ordered a first in- 
vestigation of the group’s activities. The official reason given was 
a shortage of foreign exchange. “Invisible” exports of foreign 
exchange, in which the Bank was involved, were discovered and 
a leading personality of the group was sentenced to six years of 
imprisonment for too skilful disposal of karakul skins. But the 
central figure of the group was untouched and even became 
Minister of National Economy. Thereupon the group began to 
pay “dividends” to the Government. “In the years 1312 and 1313 
[1934-35] the Government had bought shares in the Afghan 
National Bank for 2.1 million afghanis [$160,000]. This capital 
brought to the Government 2.6 million afghanis in ‘dividends.’ 
In 1317 [1939] the Afghan National Bank returned to the Gov- 
ernment the latter’s share in the Bank’s capital and also gave the 
Government a loan of 16 million afghanis. Besides this loan 
there will soon come another loan of 4.5 million afghanis. The 
Government therefore obtained 21.1 million afghanis net profit 
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[sic] from the Bank.” ° This quotation indicates that there might 
have been a deal at this time between the Government and the 
finance group. Shortly thereafter the Minister of National Econ- 
omy left the country for Switzerland and the struggle continued 
in his absence, with the group on the defensive. ‘The Govern- 
ment opened a bank of its own and put it in charge of foreign 
exchange control, but the group held its own in industry and 
trade. In the meantime the imprisoned member of the group was 
released before the end of his term and immediately became 
president of one of the Bank’s manufacturing companies. 

After the war the Minister of National Economy (who had 
remained Minister during his absence) returned to Kabul and 
was again firmly in the saddle. The group successfully continued 
its operations through the remaining monopolies, although it was 
a little hampered by the State Bank control. Trouble brewed 
again in 1950. Shortage of foreign exchange was again the ap- 
parent cause and karakul skins once more came to the fore. The 
Government started another investigation and this time the Min- 
ister resigned his post: the struggle had apparently reached a 
fiercer stage. Nevertheless, serious developments are hardly to 
be expected and it is more likely that the two groups will work 
out some sort of peaceful symbiosis, as they have in the past, 
especially if they both pursue private interests besides public 
objectives. 

SUMMARY 


The Afghan social system, as it existed before the described 
changes set in, consisted of many smaller groups (tribes of all 
sizes, villages, guilds) which were quite well integrated inter- 
nally but were somewhat isolated from each other. Villages, un- 
like tribes, did not present any basic problems of reorganization. 
A tribe was a group whose cohesiveness was derived from posi- 
tive attitudes of its members to such value-objects as tribal an- 
cestor, leader, and territory, and from negative attitudes to other 


5 Quotation from a speech made by H. E. Abdul Majid Khan, Minister of National 
Economy, at the opening of a sugar mill at Baghlan, one of the Bank’s big and successful 
industrial ventures, on Nov. 21, 1940. (Islah, Nov. 25, 1940.) Figures given do not sum up 
to 21.1 afghanis. The difference is probably due to some sums not mentioned or to the 
translator’s mistake. 
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tribes. Traditional codes of behavior prescribed the roles of 
members with respect to each value within each group. There 
were no loyalties beyond the tribe. Only Islam bound all Af- 
ghanistan peoples together, but this was no obstacle to inter- 
tribal blood feuds, which were thriving everywhere. 

The present governmental policy of dissolution of the tribes 
proceeds by depriving them of their value-objects: their leaders 
are being removed to other parts of the country and their tribal 
territories reallocated to new administrative areas; new value- 
objects are being offered for acceptance by the ex-tribesmen; 
and new regulations are being introduced which specify the re- 
quired forms of behavior in the new administrative units. 

The form of social organization has thus been changed, but it 
still remains to make people conform to the new models of be- 
havior, 1.e., to motivate them so that they should accept their 
new roles. The support of the second major force in Afghanis- 
tan — religion, if not the religious hierarchy — has been mobi- 
lized for the implementation of these reforms and, where neces- 
sary, the army is also being used. The results seem to be favor- 
able to the Government so far as large tribal groups are con- 
cerned. However, in view of the anarchy which thrived in 
Afghanistan before the present regime, it is uncertain how use- 
ful it may be to the Government to rely on Islam as a basic uni- 
fying force of the new Afghan nation. To bring smaller tribal 
units also under control other measures will be necessary, such 
as economic help from the Government and a more efficient and 
larger administrative system. Nevertheless, the present neutral- 
ity of the religious hierarchy is undoubtedly useful, and the 
clergy, so long as it is left in the position it now occupies, will 
hardly object to the Government’s tribal reforms. 

This is a cautious policy, for it proceeds to change the old 
organization of the country by parts, not as a whole, and it is 
unlikely that the tribes will present a united front against the 
reforms, as they would if religious reforms were introduced at 
the same time as the social. Thus one mistake of the former 
regime has been avoided. 

The Government's policy toward the third major force in 
Afghanistan — the powerful finance group — differs again. The 
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Government and the finance group have a common objective — 
national economic development. The economic organization 
necessary for fulfillment of this task has been created by the 
finance group with the Government’s blessing. There is no need 
to motivate the members of the finance group for the new ac- 
tivity, rather the contrary: they are overmotivated, and the Gov- 
ernment is trying to slow down their ardor which sometimes 
causes the group to get out of hand. At the beginning, the 
group’s activity corresponded to the Government’s expectations 
and its organization as a financial establishment was therefore 
sanctioned. When, however, the group started engaging in pri- 
vate pursuits within the approved organization, without ap- 
parently giving the Government a satisfactory share in profits, 
conflicts began to break out between the two. Nevertheless, the 
organization of the finance group fitted, and still fits, the Gov- 
ernment’s policy at least in part and no attempt has been made 
to disband the National Bank or its hierarchy of companies. 
Only relatively minor organizational changes have been so far 
undertaken in order to rechannel the group’s activity into the 
original direction. Similar adjustments are probably to be ex- 
pected from time to time in the future. 

Whatever may be the motives behind the activities of the 
main groups in Afghanistan, it is interesting to appraise their 
results in terms of the central theme of this article. ‘The Govern- 
ment is working hard to achieve a uniform and centralized ad- 
ministration of the country, to eliminate strife between its dif- 
ferent factions, to channel people’s energy into economic activity 
instead of wasting it in tribal feuds, and to create the economic 
and financial organization necessary to a modern state. All this 
is being done with the cooperation, sometimes perhaps involun- 
tary, of the other two major groups in the country, the finance 
group and the religious hierarchy. Those groups which, like the 
tribes, do not cooperate, are being completely reorganized. The 
process of integration of the Afghan population into a nation 
is of course still far from its objective. Much has already been 
achieved, but the Government has not yet got beyond the stage 
of preliminary or negative measures, such as the dissolution of the 
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tribes. After the conditions are set, it will be necessary to formu- 
late a positive policy of how to achieve the desired national 
unity. It is as yet difficult to say what course of action the Gov- 
ernment intends to take. It certainly will not be able to continue 
to ignore ethnic issues. The attempt to make Pushtu an official 
language in the country indicates a possibility that the Pushtu- 
speaking Afghans will be given every opportunity to participate 
in state affairs, but it is not clear yet whether this is an indica- 
tion of a policy which will aim at the assimilation by the Af- 
ghans of other ethnic groups, or whether ethnic and cultural 
diversity will be allowed to remain and develop. 
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PATRIOTIC POETRY IN 
MODERN IRAN 


S. R. Shafaq 


ATRIOTISM, as an inborn tenderness toward one’s peo- 

ple and native land, has existed in Iran since ancient 

times. As early as the sth century B.C., passages in the 
Darius inscription, as well as in the Avesta, the holy book of 
the Zoroastrian faith, denote a degree of national pride and 
ethnic consciousness. Iran is exalted as a contrast to Aniran, or 
non-Iran. Even after the incorporation of Iran into Islam dur- 
ing the 7th century, A.D., and in spite of the universal char- 
acter of the latter faith, nationalism persisted in Iran, as ex- 
pressed in the anti-Arab literary controversy of the 8th and 
following centuries and in the various religio-nationalistic 
trends embodied in the Shu‘ubiyeh movement. We know how 
men like Yasar, facing the Arab contest, boasted of their Per- 
sian descent, not only in Persian verses but also in Arabic.’ The 
Persian aristocracy of the period tried to preserve their gene- 
alogy and glorify their nationality. 

In the roth century A.D., Ferdowsi, the epic poet of Iran, 
completed his great Shahnameh, consisting of some 60,000 
verses in which he sang the myth and history of Iran, celebrat- 
ing legendary as well as historical national heroes. The poet 
made a deliberate and successful attempt to eliminate as many 
Arabic words and use as pure Persian as possible. Other pa- 
triotic songs, although concise and scanty, can be traced to some 
of the famous poets succeeding Ferdowsi, for example the 
pathetic verses by Amire Mu‘izzi (1155 A.D.) commemorating 
the deplorable ravages wrought by the invasion of the Ghuzz 
(Oghuz) Turks in northern Iran,* or the penetrating poem of 


1E, G. Browne, 4 Literary History of Persia (London, 1951), vol. 1, p. 266. 
2 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 384-85. 
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Khaqani of Azerbayjan (12th century A.D.) written at the 
sight of the old ruins of Tisfoon (Ctesiphon), the famous Sas- 
sanian palace not far from Baghdad, in which he referred 
touchingly to the lost glory of Iran. 

Patriotic Persian literature in its modern sense, however, be- 
gins with the process of modernization which started during the 
19th century and brought about Iran’s national awakening. The 
principal factors stimulating this movement were: (1) the 
French revolution; (2) the disastrous defeat of Iran in two suc- 
cessive wars with Russia ending in the ignominious treaties of 
Gulistan (1813) and Turkomantchai (1828); (3) the Crimean 
and Russo-Japanese Wars, with the Russian Revolution of 
1905 as an outcome of the latter; and (4) the beginning of eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural relationship with the West. It also 
goes without stressing that normal contact with such nearby 
countries as India, Turkey, Russia, and Egypt, especially dur- 
ing the second half of the 19th century, had its share in precipi- 
tating the Westernization movement in Iran, one aspect of 
which was a greater awareness of Iran’s vital interests and an 
Iranian’s individual responsibilities. In the Caucasus, Cairo, 
Constantinople, and Calcutta resided many Iranian liberals who 
published revolutionary Persian newspapers with occasional 
nationalistic poems. Their literary activity contributed to the 
growth of patriotic poetry of post-revolutionary Iran. 


PRE-REV OLUTIONARY PERIOD (1850-1905) 


The reign of the Qajar dynasty (1796-1925), especially that 
of Naseruddin (1848-1896), marks a period of revival of the 
classic literature of Iran after a long interval of stagnation. Nu- 
merous poets distinguished themselves during this period as 
revivers of the classic style of the poetry of Anveri, Saadi, 
Hafez, and others. They restored the poetic splendor of the 
Persian language, after it had undergone a period of degenera- 
tion following the Mongol invasion and the succeeding era of 
the Safavi dynasty, which, otherwise productive, was charac- 
terized by a kind of literary apathy. 

It is, however, interesting to note that despite the significant 
military and political events of the time, almost none of these 
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neoclassical poets ever attempted to express any feeling regard- 
ing those current events which involved the vital interests of the 
country; indeed, one doubts whether they were at all impressed 
by those great happenings. Or is it that the poets of the period 
stood aloof from and above the current of affairs, preferring to 
fly in the air on the “viewless wings of poesy”? Whatever the 
psychological motivation may have been, they also avoided the 
censure of those despotic days, even though the mighty despot 
Naseruddin was a patron of letters and himself a writer of 
poetry. 

Nevertheless, from the crowd of these poets, quite a few can 
be picked out whose poetry shows patriotic coloring. First and 
foremost among them was the famous royal scribe, statesman, 
and minister, Qa’emmaqam, who was later put to death upon 
the orders of the third Qajar shah in 1835. He witnessed the hor- 
rors of the disastrous defeats by the Russians and even had to be 
the unfortunate author of the humble letter of apology ad- 
dressed to the Tsar by the ruling Shah, Fath ‘Ali, on the occa- 
sion of the murder of Garsbaiodof, the Russian Minister in 
Tehran, on February 11, 1829. That this was a real torture to 
the intelligent and patriotic statesman seems to be a fact from 
what we know about his life. Qa’emmaqam wrote a short but 
rather significant poem deploring the tragic fate of Iran because 
of its defeat and the advance of the Russian army within the 
country. At the same time he criticizes the country’s defective 
military organization. The main thought of the poem on the 
disastrous defeat is as follows: 


O fate that makes for glory at one time and humiliation at another! 
Its love and hate are both unexpected, untimely and irrational ; 

Now it favors the believers, then it cherishes the heathen. 

Once it expedites a courageous army from Khorassan to Tiflis ( Russia) ; 
Another time sends conquering hordes from St. Petersburg to Tabriz! 


Some groups of the army are cruel and aggressive within the country. 

They are greedy, with their faces toward comfort and with their back 
toward the Russians; 

They are cowardly and effeminate. 

Yet it is highly admirable that our valiant Crown Prince Abbas could 
use them so courageously fighting the Russian foe.* 


3 Free translation from Hedayet, Majma‘ ul-fusaha [Biography of the Poets], vol. 2, 
pp. 88, go. 
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Among the very scanty patriotic poems of the period, men- 
tion should be made of one which seems to be the earliest piece 
written by an Iranian poet to have journeyed to Europe. Far- 
hang of Shiraz visited Paris in 1884, apparently for reasons of 
health. In a rather long poem he gives a colorful picture of 
Paris, describing the beauties of the French capital with full 
admiration. He refers openly to the good administration, the 
social justice, and the advantages of democratic government, 
thereby indicating, of course, that Iran should follow the same 
regime. He seems to have been disappointed only with the 
medical treatment for which he had apparently made the trip: 
“With all the science and industry they possess, I must confess 
that their medicine is a lie, for no one has been seen who has 
been cured by them.” * 

A handful of other poets of the late 19th century, together 
with Qa’emmaqam and Farhang, can be considered precursors 
of the patriotic poetry of modern Iran. Although few in number, 
they have exercised deep-going influence on the feelings of the 
awakening masses. Their few poems were either passed around 
among individuals or appeared anonymously in Persian papers 
published abroad, such as Hablol Matin (Calcutta, 1893), 
Akhtar (Constantinople, 1875), Qanun (London, 1890), Ir- 
shad, Hayat, and Charge-Rus (Caucasus, 1898). 

One of the leading figures of this group of precursors was 
Telebof (later calling himself Talebzadeh, substituting the Per- 
sian suffix for the Russian). He was born in Tabriz but spent 
his life in the Caucasus, where he died around 1907. His signifi- 
cance as a literary leader in the modernization epoch of Iran 
is mostly due to his prose works dealing with matters of social 
reforms. At the same time, his relatively few pre-revolutionary 
verses describing the precarious position of Iran as a prey of 
Anglo-Russian imperialistic policy were very effective. He 
warns the monarch of the time, Naseruddin, to wake up and try 
to save the country. The following is a free rendering of the 
main content of the opening lines: 


* The otherwise unpublished text is given in part in E. G. Browne, of. cit., vol. 4, p. 323. 
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Before I am able to express the miseries of my fatherland, 
My words are consumed by the inner flame of my burning heart; 


The Lord of Heaven is my witness that I am what I am and what I 
try to say. 

The Russians from one side and the English from the other 

Are using devices to exploit our country, 

Vet our monarch, unaware of the grave dangers, 

Plays with his moustaches and is content that he is called King of Kings. 


This poem circulated all over the country and was recited 
by thousands. After the declaration of the constitution, the peo- 
ple of Tabriz elected Talebzadeh, in absentia, a member of the 
first Majlis, but although he accepted the honor, he never went 
to Tehran. 

Another important personality among the forerunners of the 
new literary era was the well-known Adib ul-Mamalek, who 
wrote under the pen name Amiri. I recollect vividly how, as 
school boys, we used to hear his exciting verses recalling the old 
glory of Iran and lamenting the present decadence recited by 
the orators of the revolution, with strong emotional response on 
the part of the hearing masses. Amiri was well trained in the 
literary language. Even his career as superintendent of the first 
modern school founded in Tabriz around 1894, and as a writer, 
traveler, government official, and journalist has been overshad- 
owed by his quality as a poet of the constitution. 

No story of the patriotic poetry of Iran can be told without 
drawing attention to the classic poems of a man who is called the 
herald of modern awakening and who was a bitter enemy of im- 
perialism: Adib-e-Pishawuri. Born in Pishawuri, on the Af- 
ghanistan border, around 1850, he left his native city as a boy 
after having witnessed the tragic death of his parents, an event 
in which the English are said to have been involved and which 
shaped Adib’s thinking for the rest of his life in Iran. He felt 
and wrote as an ardent Iranian patriot. He was an outspoken 
enemy of Western imperialism. During World War I he con- 
sidered a German victory as a means of Iran’s rescue from the 
Anglo-Russian policy of domination. 

Among his contemporaries, Pishawuri was distinguished by 
his erudition in Islamic theology, philosophy, and literature. 
A recognized master of the Persian language, he was able to 
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develop a poetic style of his own, using classical forms to serve 
modern ideas. Moral and national regeneration was one of his 
favored themes. His penetrating appeal to the nation to liberate 
Iran from the lethargy of the past and to restore the ancient 
glory of the old Persian empire, has had a deep influence. In a 
poem addressing the youth of Iran he says: 


If the eyes of thy fortune were enlightened, 

In thy hands there would have been a sword ; on thy body a coat-of-mail. 

Thou wouldst have cleansed the country of all causes of disgrace ; 

Thou wouldst not have fallen low before the whites and blacks. 

We must needs weep over that land and soil which has to exist accord- 
ing to the wishes of its evil-wisher — 

The soil whereon thy navel cord was cut on birth; 

The soil which gave nourishment to thy body and soul. 

Thou shouldst love it for the sake of thy religion ; 

Thy Prophet said so, and it ought to be so. 

Shouldst thou possess very little of this love, 

Then thou needst not consider thyself a good Muslim. 


In another poem he says: 


© thou soil of Iran! Long, long ere this, like the majestic dome of this 
blue sky, thou wast full of accomplishments and glories! 

O ye Sistan, and the market places of Shiraz and Isfahan! 

O ye palaces and walls of Tabriz and Rai! 

Why are ye not crying and shouting like me; 

Why are ye not in ferment like my heart? 

O do effervesce like the cauldron of my heart! 

Do come to lament like the pipe of my throat! ° 


A full discussion of Adib’s numerous political, philosophic, 
and ascetic poems deserves deeper attention and more space 
than is available here. 

Among the group of nationalist Iranians of the pre-revolu- 
tionary period living in Constantinople was a man named 
Mirza Agha Khan of Kerman. He was one of the three liberals 
and revolutionaries who were extradited to Iran upon the re- 
quest of the government in 1896. They were put to death in 
Tabriz by the order of the Crown Prince, Mohammad Ali, who 
later, as Shah, opposed the constitution and bombarded the 
Majlis in June 1908. Mirza Agha Khan is known for his radi- 


® Denshah Irani, Poets of the Pahlavi Regime (Bombay 1933), pp. 6, 10. 
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cal nationalism and anti-Arab feelings. As a poet he was medi- 
ocre but what he wrote then was influential. In a poem written 
in the rhythm of the Shahnameh, he assailed the ruler of the 
time as selfish, unpatriotic, and yielding to the illegitimate con- 
cessions demanded by the foreigners. He says in part: 


Is it not that the condition of the country is upside down, and that the 
whole country has become a place of demons? 

Is it not that tyranny and lawlessness have increased and that the people 
are in misery? 

Is it not that the King has become a beggar, the country desolate, and the 
people in distress from oppression ? ® 


On his way to Iran, as a prisoner in 1896, shortly before his 
death, Mirza Agha Khan composed the following verses: 


Ne’er may that evil-omened day befall 

When Iran shall become the stranger’s thrall ; 
Ne’er may I see that virgin fair and pure 

Fall victim to some Russian gallant’s lure ; 
And ne’er may Fate this angel bride award 

As serving maiden to some English lord! * 


Mirza Agha Khan and his fellow martyrs were undoubtedly 
influential in arousing patriotic sentiments and precipitating the 
revolutionary movement. He may be considered as the forerun- 
ner of radical nationalism in the sense of a purely ethnic-reli- 
gious Iranian community feeling. 


THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD (1906-1925) 


With the declaration of the constitution in 1906 and the ensu- 
ing freedom of the press, patriotic poetry took rapid growth. The 
daily papers served to publish the first efforts. As a matter of 
fact, many of the journalists of the period happened to possess 
poetic talent, while on the other hand some of the first-rate 
poets chose to act as journalists. 

The patriotic poetry of the constitutional period can be 
roughly classified as political, social, and nationalistic. The 
leading papers of the early period, such as Suri-Israfil [1sra- 
fel’s trumpet|, Nasime-Shemal |The Northern Breeze|, Now- 


6 Translated by M. Ishaq, Calcutta 1943. 
7E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution (Cambridge, 1910), preface. 
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Bahar |New Spring], and Tufan |Storm|, published almost 
daily poems dealing with political questions. In the main they 
were violent assaults against Shah Mohammed Ali, who was 
subject to unlimited suspicion, being considered hostile to the 
constitution. The exaggerated sensitivity of the press, due per- 
haps to the skepticism of the time regarding the very survival of 
the new regime, and the almost instinctive anticipation of ap- 
proaching danger were among the reasons for the lack of scru- 
ple and decency regarding the ruling dynasty. Whether it was 
this attitude which induced the Shah to break his oath by clos- 
ing the Majlis and persecuting the constitutionalist leaders, or 
whether he had been resolved from the beginning to betray the 
new regime is a matter for impartial historica! investigation. 

The political poetry of the time had as its topics not only in- 
ternal politics but also foreign policy, which was dealt with in 
extenso. Nasime Shemal, which under the editorship of the 
well-known poet-journalist Sayed Ashraf appeared almost regu- 
larly from 1904 to 1922, is, in fact, a versified chronicle of the 
main political events. It covers the whole nationalist contro- 
versy with Mohammed Ali, the national resistance in Tabriz, 
Rasht, and Isfahan, the victory of the constitutionalists, Anglo- 
Russian policy in Iran, World War I, the Russian Revolution, 
etc. Sayed Ashraf’s poetry is lucidly composed in the popular 
language, making use of colloquial expressions and occasionally 
very humorous. The following selection is typical of his critical 
language and sarcasm: 


O Ashraf, what is this outcry and lamentation ? 

What is this sighing and crying for the people? 

Even if the flood carries away this city and land, 

Know for a surety that sleep overpowers us. 

Russia and Japan are nothing to us; what have we to do with Germany ? 

If the luminary of constitution hath shown forth what [is the use]?.. . 

You vehemently urge and incite the children [to attend] the new 
schools; .. . 

Alas for the child who goes to school! 

A child should run about the streets, 

A child should make kites, should play pitch and toss. . 

If floods of misfortune attack us, grieve not for misfortune is love's 
portion ! 

O Ashraf, do not urge us to [cultivate] Art. 

Do not talk to us about the foreign sciences! 
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I fear that in the end the sooth-sayer, the spiritual director, and the 
admirer of the old fashions will break your feet and hands! * 


The same kind of political tinge is evident in the poetry of 
Bahar, the famous poet from Meshed, with the difference that 
the latter was of a more classic tendency. After Adib, he was the 
best representative of classic Persian in our generation. His first 
poems were published in his paper, Now-Bahar, noted for its 
extreme boldness and fiery denunciations, especially against 
Russian aggression. Bahar’s long poem addressed to Sir Edward 
Grey in connection with the famous Anglo-Russian agreement 
of 1907, which meant the partition of the country, is still read 
in Iran. Here are some extracts: 


To London speed, O breeze of dawning day! 
Bear this message to Sir Edward Grey: 

To thee in skill, wise Councillor of State, 
Ne’er did the world produce a peer or mate! 


Alas that thou, for all thy wits, has wrought 

A deed which save regret can yield thee naught! 
For India’s gates, closed a hundred years 

To Russia, now you open without fears. 

You nurse the wolf-cub in your arms; a deed 
Which folly prompts, and which to grief will lead. 


“Russia her pact will keep,” you answer me. 

Not I, but human nature tells you plain 

That pacts weigh naught compared with present gain. 
From North to East our land all peaceful lay; 

Why without reason do the Russians stay? _ 

Reason, forsooth! The Russians there remain 

Waiting for some more glorious campaign.°® 


Farrukhi, the editor of Tufan, which appeared first around 
1921, was a stubborn and audacious revolutionary poet who 
cherished mainly socialistic ideas. His patriotism was marked 
by a relentless hatred of the ruling class. His anti-foreign feeling 
grew up gradually into a complete xenophobia. Yet there was 
a time when he showed a conciliatory attitude toward Soviet 
Russia. In this connection it should be remarked that the Soviet 
revolution of 1917 was generally welcomed by the Iranian 


SE. G. Browne, The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia (Cambridge, 1914), p. 193. 
® Ibid., pp. 255-56. 
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liberals and nationalists, at least in its earlier stage. The Soviet 
leaders of the time not only eliminated the aggressive Tsarist 
rule but also openly declared that their regime was anti-imperi- 
alistic, denouncing all the privileges the Tsar had acquired in 
Iran. Poets like Farrukhi, Bahar, and Arif expressed sincere 
sympathy with the new movement, which they believed would 
secure freedom and liberation for oppressed peoples and small 
nations. 

Together with his intensely emotional and thoroughly patri- 
otic poems, Arif of Qazvin, mentioned above, was distinguished 
by his great gift as a tasnif, or ballad writer. His tasnifs were 
recited and sung all over the country. He himself was a great 
singer, and thousands attended his recitals of his own patriotic 
songs with deep enthusiasm. They tell the tragic story of the first 
years of the constitutional movement in all its ups and downs. 
His pathetic song deploring the departure of the American 
financial adviser, Morgan Shuster, from Iran in 1911 under 
Anglo-Russian pressure is still remembered in Iran: 


Shame on the host whose guest unfed doth from the table rise! 
Rather than this should happen, make thy life his sacrifice. 
Should Shuster fare from Persia forth, Persia is lost in sooth; 
O let not Persia thus be lost, if ye be men in truth! 


Our cup is full unto the brim, our measure overflows ; 
Our homes are meanly filched away by base and cruel foes. 
And if we suffer Shuster now to leave our Persian land, 
Eternal infamy our name in history shall brand! 


O leave us not, although our life and thought are merged in night; 
The eyes of those who wish us ill grow blind when we unite. 

But left by thee, the banquet’s glee turns to reaction drear, 

And thus it is Arif’s wail doth reach to Saturn’s sphere! *° 


Arif, together with poets like Irej, Eshghi, Kemali, and 
others, also wrote extensively on social justice, reforms, decent 
civil life, and education. Irej is supposed to be the undisputed 
master of plain, popular, even colloquial poetry, yet exquisite 
and highly literary. His and Arif’s poems on such social topics 
as education and the emancipation of women, democratic elec- 
tions, and the like have enjoyed immense popularity. 


10 Jbid, 
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In connection with social poetry, a word about a leading fig- 
ure among contemporary female poets is indispensable. Miss 
Parvin E’tesami, the daughter of a well-known man of letters, 
Yusef E’tesami, died prematurely in 1938. Her skill in lan- 
guage, in florid yet lucid expression, was outstanding. Her re- 
marks on social reforms and economic justice exalt her poetry 
to a high level of philanthropic sentiment. 

All the poets mentioned have been nationalists. Some were 
more radical than others on this issue, as Mirza Agha Khan 
quoted above. Bahar, Arif, and Eshghi have written poems 
advocating pure nationalism. A revival of Iranian traditions, 
reference to Iran’s Aryan descent, even an attempt to glorify 
the Zoroastrian faith have been the goal of this group. The 
world empire of Darius and the cardinal teachings of Zoroas- 
ter (Zarathustra) —Good Thoughts (hu-mata), Good Words 
(hu-xta), and Good Deeds (hu-varishta) —were frequently 
alluded to. Eshghi even composed a nationalistic operetta called 
Resurrection which was produced more than once during 1920- 
24. It presented the great kings of ancient Iran and the prophet 
Zarathustra coming back to life horrified to find the glorious 
country they had left, in a state of destitution and misery. The 
song ends with Zarathustra’s prayer for Iran. Arif, toward the 
end of his life, around 1935, wrote verses openly glorifying the 
old Zoroastrian faith of his ancestors and the Aryan descent of 
the Iranian nation, invoking the old glory. For him a revival 
of this kind could bring regeneration in Iran. 

A purist movement in the linguistic sense, which means get- 
ting rid of the Arabic vocabulary so far as possible and replac- 
ing it with existing or even forsaken Persian words, has been 
among these poets’ favored themes. The purist movement as a 
whole, and particularly in poetry, started about thirty years ago 
in Iran and paralleled a similar movement in Turkey. Al- 
though significant progress is to be recorded, Iranian purism 
never went so far as did the Turkish. What is noteworthy in 
this connection is the fact that as a result many new poems have 
emerged with few or no Arabic words. This movement, though 
not completely realizable, has at least two good attributes: first, 
the selective process, seeking out good Persian words and ex- 
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pressions otherwise gone to oblivion, and secondly, the warning 
to those poets who sought to use unnecessary, bombastic Arabic 
expressions just to demonstrate their scholastic attainment, to 
modify their style. 

Almost all the poets named, who have been selected from 
among many others, have passed away. By no means a complete 
collection of their poems has yet been published. But the fact 
remains that they and their fellow poets have guided the public 
along the channels of patriotic thinking. They have been the 
torchbearers of the literary awakening in Iran. 

As to the second constitutional period (1925-1952), marked 
by the succession to the throne of the late Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
one can contend that the main currents of contemporary litera- 
ture as summarized above have been continued, sometimes with 
even more vigor and productivity. The decisive events of the 
period — the series of reforms introduced by the late monarch, 
constant economic and political problems, the Anglo-Iranian oil 
controversy of the 1930's, World War II, the Allied invasion of 
Iran, the Irano-Soviet oil issue, the crisis over Azerbayjan in 
1946, the attempt on the life of H.I.M. the Shah, the second 
Anglo-Iranian oil controversy leading up to the nationalization 
of the industry in 1951 — have all found literary expression in 
Iran’s patriotic poetry. 

It would be difficult and not without embarrassment to try to 
describe and classify the scores of living poets in Iran today. 
If one were to pass judgment one might perhaps suggest that 
the extreme emotional element of the period preceding the end 
of World War II is gradually giving way to a kind of delibera- 
tion and realism. The Fatherland is the real geographical ter- 
ritory, needing economic, agricultural, and industrial develop- 
ment, rather than the ideal object of emotional and utopian 
thinking. Even the most imaginative poet is beginning to realize 
that unselfish, honest, practical service may prove to be more 
helpful to his country and people than poetic explosions or 
trances. Yet such a realistic tendency is far from undermining 
the aesthetic and sentimental value of the poetry as such, which 
is in itself a source of energy tending to a course of action. For 
what is action without feeling? 
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ECONOMIC NATIONALISM IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Peter G. Franck 


CONOMIC NATIONALISM may be identified as 
that governmental policy, backed by substantial pri- 
vate interests, which attempts to make a national econ- 

omy as self-supporting as possible. It aims at developing the 
country’s resources with the minimum of help from foreign 
countries — via trade or capital flow or both, and on condition 
that no significant portion of its political or economic sov- 
ereignty be surrendered in the process. This policy in part feeds 
upon, but is not identical with, the drive toward self-sufficiency, 
or autarchy, that some governments in the Middle East have 
fostered, especially when wars or political boycotts cut off the 
supply of foreign food and supplies. But the close link of the 
Middle East’s productive capacity with markets abroad and its 
dependence on foreign-made consumer and producer goods has 
weakened the force of this more extreme policy. Thus the ele- 
ment of “home rule” over economic life, of sovereignty over 
economic resources and their use, emerges as the root of the 
policy analyzed in this paper. 

So defined, economic nationalism rarely appears as a neatly 
isolated phenomenon; nor is it the root of all present economic 
troubles in the area. Against a background of rich and enduring 
cultural traditions, social and political maladjustments, West- 
ern ideas, and political rivalries among the Great Powers have 
all added to tension and instability. The study of economic na- 
tionalism is rendered complex because it is frequently com- 
bined with an anti-foreign fixation which may be rooted in op- 
® Peter G. FRANCK is at present Director of Research for Haverford College’s Case 
Studies in Technical and Social Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas. The present article 


is adapted from a lecture given as part of the Near East Studies Program of the 
University of Michigan, July 1952. 
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position to the cultural or political influence of foreigners or a 
passionate allegiance to a pure and orthodox concept of Islam. 
In spite of apparently fair and “equal” treatment by foreign 
business groups, economic domination of the Middle East — 
which like many other areas is dependent on a narrowly based 
economy — by these groups continues. Reaction against this 
domination is based on a real and present fear for sovereignty 
and not solely on an emotional bias derived from past experi- 
ences. Economic necessity has, in several cases, reinforced na- 
tionalistic policies and has converted the obstructionist element 
in nationalism into a forceful stimulus to economic development 
programs. Only in a few cases has Western policy been based on 
a recognition of the situation and profitably directed at it through 
tailored binational arrangements or tangible internationalism. 


BACKGROUND OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


Economic nationalism in the Middle East has deep historical 
roots which cannot be weeded out or cut away overnight. The 
concept of the “nation” as an economic unit was imported from 


the West. As the peoples of the Middle East came under the 
economic and political domination of European nations during 
the 19th century, Arabs and Turks alike tasted the reality of this 
concept. The power of those nations was to them a reflection 
of the superiority of the combination of a cultural and political 
heritage, of political centralization with economic viability, 
over the decentralized political entities which were the Arab 
or Ottoman empires. For them the concept of the nation as an 
economic as well as a political unit became wedded to their own 
long history of economic and political struggle against foreign 
nations and nationals. 

Notably, the Ottoman Empire not only superimposed a ruth- 
less taxation and military administration system upon most of 
the area on behalf of the Sultan and the Ottoman ruling group, 
but paved the way for capitulations to European banking and 
business groups. These concessions surrounded foreign establish- 
ments with all sorts of privileges, such as reduced taxes or full 
exemptions, low tariffs, special courts, and judicial privileges. 
Banks of foreign nationality conducted the largest share of the 
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national banking business under the laws of their home coun- 
tries. Even the bank that issued currency and served as govern- 
ment paymaster was foreign-owned. Industry, utilities, trans- 
portation were not only developed but owned and controlled 
by foreigners, drawing out year after year earnings which 
could have been reinvested in the country in which they were 
earned. When, in addition, the Ottoman rulers had to borrow 
money, European bondholders soon controlled internal reve- 
nues. Trade with Ottoman Turkey became so enmeshed in Eu- 
rope’s needs that tariffs could not be raised, whether for reve- 
nue or protection, without the approval of the powers holding 
the capitulations. 

After World War I the Arabs looked forward to complete 
freedom from outside controls. Their disappointment with the 
turn of events (including one-way open-door policies forced on 
Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine under the mandate provisions) 
fired their determination by the end of World War II to fend 
for themselves. The many episodes in the struggle against politi- 
cal and economic domination by foreign businessmen who held 
hands with local despots are engraved in the memory of the 
Arabs and their neighbors. The resulting economic nationalism 
has often been hitched to vigorous social discontent directed 
against the foreign representative as the champion of the 
pashas. Since foreign political officials can no longer be blamed, 
the resentment is directed, however unreasoningly, against the 
economic representatives of other nations. Whether those rep- 
resentatives are “official” or “unofficial,” “public” or “pri- 
vate,” is unimportant in an area where Socony-Vacuum’s local 
agent is considered quite as much a representative of the United 
States as is the consul general — and possibly a more effective 
one. Ironically, some of the pashas who are also targets of re- 
sentment support the new economic xenophobia because it de- 
flects attention from the true causes of the social and economic 
evils still blamed on the foreigner. 

Historical examples cannot be elaborated here. But the point 
that must be emphasized is that the memory of the history of 
imperialism is strongly embedded in present policy because it 
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is kept alive by remainders, however small, of imperialism to 
this day, disguised though they may be. 


MIDDLE EAST VIEW OF PRESENT WESTERN ECONOMIC 
POWER 

Today’s economic nationalism is based not only on a fear de- 
rived from past experiences but also on a genuine concern about 
present economic inequalities, 

The Middle Easterner observes the continuing tendency of 
some enterprises and some governments in the West to “use” the 
Middle East as a source of raw materials, a market for manu- 
factured products, or a place for profitable investment (once 
its safety is guaranteed), instead of working with the countries 
of the area as co-equals. The label that most Western indus- 
trialists and bankers would put on this tendency today is “eco- 
nomic internationalism” — freedom of exchange of goods and 
services, freedom of establishment of business. ‘They do not rea- 
lize that such freedom, when exercised by a superior economic 
and technological enterprise or nation, must inevitably tend 
toward exploitation or at least the charge of exploitation unless 
carefully wrapped up in cooperative arrangements offsetting 
the underlying economic inequality. 

One might, for example, cite Western control of trade chan- 
nels and supply sources. The conflict of Iran’s oil policies with 
the interests of the British and other major oil companies is a 
case in point. At this juncture, the core of the conflict between 
Iran and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is the tight control 
which the AIOC wishes to maintain over the sale and distri- 
bution of oil from Iran. The control operates in three ways. 
The first is through a fixed-price structure among all major 
Middle East oil producers which allows for varying prices 
in the producing countries but provides for identical prices in 
the consuming countries. The Iranian Government insists on 
having either a slice of the difference between the price of 
the oil delivered in Europe and its price at the Abadan re- 
finery or the freedom to cut prices on its own sales to new for- 
eign customers. The second method is control by AIOC and the 
major oil companies of all tankers and storage and distributing 
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facilities. The recent blocking in Aden of a small Italian tanker 
trying to take oil from Iran to the Mediterranean reveals 
AIOC’s firm grip over port facilities. Thirdly, AIOC and the 
other big oil companies have a monopoly over skilled oil men. 
Only in the United States can one hire independent drilling and 
refining crews, and these crews have been publicly discouraged 
by the United States Government from bidding for work in 
Iran.’ This helps us to understand why Iran’s ire, in the last 
instance, is directed against the well entrenched, closely-knit in- 
ternational pattern of control over production, distribution, and 
sale of Middle East oil. Since both the British and the U.S. 
governments seem to defend this pattern, at least in their conduct 
of foreign affairs, they have become targets too. 

Similarly, King Ibn Saud’s lawyers will have evidence of 
“exploitation” of Arabia’s oil by Aramco’s absentee corporate 
stockowners when they read that Aramco’s oil is reserved ex- 
clusively for the owners and that the sales price is controlled 
by these buyer-owners, who have held it considerably below the 
market price, thus removing a substantial part of Aramco’s po- 
tential income from the purview of Saudi Arabian tax laws and 
of Aramco’s management.” 

Here is another less-known example: In an average year 
Egypt used to buy $30 million worth of foreign chemical fer- 
tilizers while some of its own abundant raw chemicals remained 
unused. Egypt needed about $8 million to build a new fertilizer 
plant. Since Great Britain owed Egypt some £300 million, it 
would have been the logical lender, but Britain’s Imperial 
Chemical Company publicly opposed the Egyptian venture as 
a threat to the company’s business in Egypt — and in Asia too. 
So the United States Export-Import Bank loaned Egypt the 
needed dollars. The new plant now supplies Egypt with a third 
of the fertilizer it needs and at no higher price, saving Egypt 
precious foreign exchange. 

1 The visit to and talks in Iran of the president of Cities Service Oil Co., a large dis- 
tributing organization in the U.S., indicate that the Department of State’s admonition 
of the fall of 1951 did not prevent exploratory steps by American oil experts who are 
independent of the major Middle East oil companies. 


2 See The International Petroleum Cartel. Staff Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
(Washington, D. C.), August 1952, pp. 128, 370. 
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Certainly the persistence of the French in preserving for the 

colons the trade and production opportunities in Tunisia is a 
forceful reminder that while French governments of varying 
political color come and go, economic control over Tunisia’s 
resources will not loosen its grip. It is true that public works, 
modern roads, and electric power stations have embellished the 
picture. But Tunisia is not an economically sovereign nation 
and Tunisians will not feel that they are deriving the maximum 
benefit from their land unless they become one. 
» Fear derived from the basic imbalance between the economic 
strength of the United States and the Middle East shows up in 
the latter’s opposition to the bilateral Treaties of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation the United States is proposing. The 
basic objectives of these treaties are twofold: national treat- 
ment, which means that American firms shall be treated exactly 
as are national firms in regard to opening and operating busi- 
nesses, taxation, and protection against nationalization; and 
most-favored-nation treatment, by which Americans shall enjoy 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by French or British or any 
other foreign firms in regard to commercial and investment 
matters. 

The pledges U.S. policy makers expect of the Middle East 
are no longer simple phrases providing a minimum legal frame- 
work for economic intercourse with a rather general most-fav- 
ored-nation clause attached, the type that Iran signed in 1938 or 
Yemen in 1946. The 1949 version of the American treaty at- 
tempts in far more specific terms to open the doors of the 
Middle East countries to the American businessman. But this 
attempt, except in the case of Israel, has been singularly unsuc- 
cessful. Why? Basically, the opposition expressed is due to the 
fact that the economic weakness of the Middle East countries 
vis-a-vis the strength of the United States economy would make 
these treaties virtually one-way propositions. Relatively few 
exporters from the Middle East have the resources or skill to 
establish businesses in the United States. Thus the new open-door 
policy proposed in these treaties for both parties would be a 
channel for a peaceful but nevertheless thorough penetration of 
the Middle East by American sellers. And that is precisely 
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what local businessmen and governments in the Middle East 
are afraid of. The easiest way to keep superior products and 
technology from taking over the local business scene is to refuse 
to sign pledges which, while securing “equality,’ would permit 
economic inequality to run its course. Furthermore, if the so- 
called national treatment is accorded U.S. business, some of the 
Middle East countries would have to violate their existing agree- 
ments and policies with former colonial powers — unless they 
grant them the same terms. Such a prospect they could not en- 
tertain for obvious political and psychological reasons. 

Middle East opposition to these treaties has been fanned by 
a proposed obligation calling, even in a period of foreign 
exchange stringency, for a reasonable and specific allocation 
of exchange for the withdrawal of earnings and principal of 
American foreign investments from the host country. Middle 
East countries point to the sore need for exchange for current 
consumption and producer goods and to the treatment some of 
them received at the hands of the British and French govern- 
ments in their capacity as debtors. They resent being asked to 
be more generous toward new creditors. 

India’s approach to foreign business and capital, backed in 
part by its experience with the British, has in several respects 
been a bellwether in the Middle East. It may therefore be sig- 
nificant that the Indian Government too is balking at certain 
aspects of the national treatment and most-favored-nation 
clauses of the proposed treaty with the United States, insisting 
particularly on its nationalization policy and preferential rights 
for its northern neighbors. 


EXPRESSIONS OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


How is economic nationalism in the Middle East expressed at 
the present time? It certainly is not a fixed, unchanging ap- 
proach to economic life and development. Iran, after a cen- 
tury of being pulled and pushed by Great Britain and Russia, 
witnessed a negative phase of nationalism expressed in a radi- 
cal campaign against all British interests, not just oil. In this 
phase the focus seems to be on neutralizing or expelling the 
authority and influence exerted by foreigners or national mi- 
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norities. Such an objective tends to create a sense for concerted 
action around the always popular idea of liberation from chains 
and shackles of all sorts. In Turkey, on the other hand, after 
a quarter of a century of expulsion and nullification of foreign 
interests considered intrusive and harmful, economic national- 
ism appears to have moved into a more positive, constructive 
phase. Here the focus is on the integration and coordination of 
diverse and heterogeneous economic interests and the alignment 
of these with the “national interest” as seen by the government 
in power. In this phase, economic nationalism derives little mo- 
tive power from the unifying force of destruction, but instead 
faces up to the complex and uncertain crystallization of devel- 
opment plans, not without cooperation from foreign countries. 
Turkey now not only welcomes but begs foreign enterprise to 
form partnerships with national business groups. Egypt’s na- 
tionalism is somewhere between the two. There may yet emerge 
in the Middle East a third phase, in which nationalism becomes 
integrated with a reconstructed internationalism. 

Economic nationalism is not always undesirable. The con- 
structive, positive type of economic nationalism may even be 
essential to the development of a backward country. In the ab- 
sence of a vigorous, resourceful entrepreneurial class of a native 
stock, a government may be quite justified in grasping the reins 
controlling economic development. Under certain political cir- 
cumstances, the government may not be able to marshal enough 
power to do this unless it first deals a harsh blow to the foreign 
interests entrenched in the country. It is when economic nation- 
alism is directed primarily against individual foreign or minority 
groups because they are considered to wield too much eco- 
nomic power, that it is likely to be destructive and lend itself 
to aspirations of unscrupulous local groups. 

Observing the examples of European countries and the 
United States, Middle East governments are prone to correlate 
economic growth and sound economic planning with industrial 
development. Industry, many an Arab entrepreneur will tell 
you, appears to be the most expeditious way out of economic 
misery — a way of providing employment for excess or under- 
employed population, and a way of insulating the countries 
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against the vagaries of Western business fluctuations and infla- 
tions. This conviction has persisted in spite of the people’s low 
purchasing power, the low level of technical and managerial skill, 
the lack of adequate markets, and the low propensity to invest 
funds in long-term productive enterprise with a relatively low 
capital-turnover ratio. 

The manifestations of economic nationalism thus fall into two 
categories: first, measures in the domain of commercial policy 
and international trade; and second, measures in the domain of 
business establishments and investment. Both sets of measures 
advance the drive for industrialization, both serve to protect 
production of domestic products against the competition of for- 
eign products or against the competition of foreign business 
enterprise and capital. 

On the negative side, the chief protections for local products 
by means of commercial policy are the high tariff, the quota, 
and allocation of foreign exchange. One or the other, or all 
three, are handled in a discriminatory manner in all Middle 
East countries, favoring the native product, sometimes regard- 
less of the price to the local consumer or the repercussion on 
the industries in the supplying country, even when it, too, is a 
Middle East country. Such measures must be classed as nega- 
tive nationalism when not accompanied by internal measures 
that constructively help to build up a local industry that can 
supply consumers with low-priced quality goods. 

The case of the Egyptian tariff on foreign cotton goods and 
ban on raw cotton imports serves as a good illustration. For 
thirty of the last fifty years Egypt was not permitted to raise its 
tariff on goods from English mills beyond 8% and even that 
moderate rate was at times counteracted by an equivalent excise 
tax on local production. The result was that consumption of 
local raw fiber, Egypt’s most important commercial product, 
remained low until World War I raised it by 50%. Between 
1919 and 1929 it remained at that level. As soon as Egypt had 
recovered its tariff sovereignty, the rates were boosted until they 
reached £E 10 per too kg. and all foreign raw fibers were 
banned. The upswing in local production was spectacular. By 
the beginning of World War II consumption of domestic yarns 
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has risen 10 times over the 1929 figure and so times over the 
average for 1900-1904. But the price paid for this success story 
was high. In fact, because of the high price of the domestic 
fiber and low labor efficiency, the government had to pay out 
subsidies to the local industry so that it could meet competition 
abroad from low-price Indian and American cotton. Local sales 
suffered from this expensive protection of domestic industry: 
tariffs and subsidies, each in their own ways, inhibited the local 
demand for domestic cotton products. While the share of local 
production in total supply has increased from 65% to 95% in 
the course of the last 13 years, there were 15,000 tons of unsold 
cotton in 1949. The effective per capita supply probably barely 
remained at or dropped below the 2.5 kilo figure for 1937, com- 
pared with 6.5 in the United Kingdom. In addition, the high- 
price policy cost the Egyptian economy precious foreign ex- 
change, as Egyptian demand for low-cost short staple fiber has 
to be met from foreign suppliers. The only net gain from the 
protective policy was that a sprawling industrial plant was es- 
tablished equipped with machines to handle the long-staple, 
expensive Egyptian cotton and operated at a level of labor effi- 
ciency which so far does not make it economical. What is 
needed is an aggressive, constructive policy which strikes at the 
root of the issue: how to produce cheaply and efficiently enough 
to bring the local production within reach of the masses of un- 
derclad fellahin. Nevertheless, the economic loss continues to 
be tolerated, and U.S. quotas on long-staple fiber imports which 
intermittently restrict Egyptian sales in the American market, 
or British discrimination in favor of Sudan fibers, are readily 
blamed for more than their share in the dilemma. 

Sugar and cotton textile duties in Egypt, Turkey, and Syria 
have for years raised the prices for local products so far above 
the world prices that the amount paid by consumers for the 
benefits of protection can be counted in millions of pounds. 

The most drastic step in a policy of negative nationalism is 
the expropriation of existing foreign firms, with or without 
their consent and compensation, and the refusal to license new 
business ventures for foreigners or minorities. A milder form is 
the setting of such conditions upon the conduct of business affairs 
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that normal operations become impossible. Recent examples of 
this type of negative economic nationalism are the expropriation 
(by purchase) of foreign utility and transportation companies 
in Turkey during the twenties and early thirties; the nation- 
alization of the central banking institutions in Egypt and Iraq; 
the expropriation of the oil company in Iran (with an indirect 
compensation in the form of the excessive profits allegedly re- 
tained by the company) ; the closing down of all Jewish com- 
mercial and banking business in Baghdad in 1951 without pro- 
viding for substitute groups to take their place; the taxing out 
of business of large numbers of Greek, Armenian, and other 
minority enterprises by a discriminatory capital levy in Turkey 
in 1943; and finally the 1952 Syrianization of all foreign busi- 
ness establishments in Damascus without assuring the firms of 
substitutable manpower or capital of local origin. 

The American businessman has not escaped this type of eco- 
nomic nationalism. American oil companies in Egypt and Syria 
are victims of laws which prescribe maximum capital participa- 
tion and managerial control by foreigners. In the case of Egypt 
they quit; in Syria there are job openings for positions of man- 
agement in several import agencies — for native personnel only. 
United States governmental policy has come in for hard sled- 
ding in this domain too. American businessmen had lived in 
the hope that the end of the war would bring forth a demand 
for capital funds in order to increase productive capacity in the 
Middle East. Raised in the traditions of a competitive money 
market, they expected that demands for funds in countries with 
underdeveloped resources would remove the barriers to an in- 
ternational money flow which the prewar depression and war- 
time disruptions had helped to erect. All they needed was some 
blanket assurance that their new investments would be pro- 
tected against discrimination or expropriation and that they 
would be free to conduct their enterprises the way they saw fit. 
Accordingly the Department of State included in the texts of 
the commercial treaties which were offered to Middle East gov- 
ernments in 1949 numerous clauses to that effect. By extending 
the aforementioned most-favored-nation and national treatment 
clauses to the establishment, conduct of, and investment in busi- 
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ness, these treaty drafts virtually became, or would have be- 
come, investment treaties serving the interests of United States 
business. Moreover, in drafting these agreements the U.S. Gov- 
ernment emphasized the investment of private funds — in ac- 
cordance with American traditions, Native government enter- 
prises were to behave as any commercial firm. The reaction 
both to unofficial overtures of investors and to this aspect of the 
United States treaty offer was equally hostile, except in oil- 
producing countries. Not only was American capital eyed sus- 
piciously; more distasteful, to the Arabs in particular, was the 
vigorous support that American Government representatives 
gave to American investors. As in the field of imports, so in the 
field of business, fear of eventual domination by American in- 
terests of the industrial segments of their economies has blocked 
the inflow of substantial direct or indirect investments (except 
for oil in Arabia). The negative attitude of Egypt illustrates 
the status of the investment clauses in the treaties: when in Sep- 
tember 1946 a comprehensive draft was submitted by the 
United States Government, replacing the 1930 exchange of 
notes which did not cover business establishments, it was rejected 
by Egypt as being too cumbersome. In reconsidering the situa- 
tion the Department of State submitted a short draft in August 
1949 aiming at the same objectives as the 1946 proposal. The 
Egyptians are still studying it and there now is increased hope, 
with the Nagib government’s more liberal policy toward for- 
eign investment, that it will at last be accepted. 

On the whole, the Department of State has come to the con- 
clusion that the American businessman is not well protected in 
the Middle East and frankly admits that his position is worse 
than under the capitulations or the British mandates. The spe- 
cific isues on which U.S. Government efforts have been stalled 
are the following: (1) how to overcome the basic difference 
between United States and Middle East concepts regarding 
state sovereignty and businessmen’s rights, embedded in legal 
and social institutions; (2) how to overcome the almost reli- 
gious tenacity which supports the resistance to alienation of land 
to foreigners; (3) how to resolve the difference in personnel 
policy, including standards of determining professional qualifi- 
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cations for accountants and other experts, and the conflict over 
the proportions of native and foreign personnel; and (4) how 
to overcome the obstacles to the broadening of the national 
treatment clause without inviting trouble with the former colo- 
nial powers. 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


The expulsion of foreign interests has forced several Middle 
East governments to look economic planning in the face. This 
has been the positive aspect of nationalism, even if the quality 
of planning and the amount of investment have been inadequate. 
Nevertheless, once a government embraces elimination of for- 
eign interests and the forwarding of industrialization as its pro- 
gram it assumes a political commitment of significant weight. 
Moreover, once one country enters upon the path of industriali- 
zation without foreign capital, others see their domestic and in- 
ternational prestige threatened, and in some cases may wish to 
copy the example set in order to achieve the same goals. 

Take Turkey as our first example. The young republic pur- 
chased all former concessionaire companies: waterworks, trol- 
leys, power plants, and, above all, railroads. Strict limitations 
were put on the operations of foreign business. In the absence 
of an enterprising middle or business class the government had 
no alternative but to take over the development of resources. 
This amounted to government control on a scale larger than had 
been attempted anywhere else outside the Soviet Union. The 
chief aim of “étatism,”’ as the new policy was called, was the 
rapid achievement of self-sufficiency in simple manufactures 
and the key raw materials needed for industry. In the process 
expensive mistakes were made. The government’s operations of 
the steel industry and other heavy installations were notoriously 
expensive; in fact, some of the plants were designed for prod- 
ucts not needed in Turkey. Yet today the Government produces 
more than half of Turkey’s key goods, such as textiles, metals, 
and machinery. The government provides funds for about 75% 
of all cash investments — in the United States the proportion 
is the reverse, private business providing 75% of the money for 
all investments except military. 
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In Iran, too, the government enterprises are directly owned 
by the State, though not through the intermediary of the State 
Bank. In other Middle East countries the participation of the 
State in industry is on a minor scale, but is increasing. A grow- 
ing interest of the Israel Government in industry is revealed by 
the recently published developmental budget and plans for the 
use of the proceeds of the bond issue in the United States. The 
share of industry in developmental expenditures was to jump 
from 10% in 1949/50 to 20% in 1951/52." 

Similarly Iraq’s increase in oil revenues permitted a doubling 
of the capital in the government-owned Industrial Bank with 
the prospect of establishing a fertilizer plant, a jute-processing 
plant, beet sugar refineries, a new textile plant, straw processing 
and vegetable oil processing plants, and a new oil refinery, all 
designed to reduce imports and to use domestic or cheap foreign 
raw materials. In 1951 the Bank distributed dividends for the 
first time in its history and later received a pat on the shoulder 
from the International Bank Mission. 

In Syria, where industry had had to struggle for itself under 
the Mandate’s “open door” tariff policy, the government en- 
tered the industrial field in 1950 by granting loans through the 
National Bank (equaling LS 20 million in 1951) for textile mills, 
a sugar refinery, a building materials plant, and a glass factory 
which, like the textile industry, suffers from too high cost of 
operation and lack of adequate sales volume in its present 
limited markets. In January 1951 the Syrian Parliament passed 
legislation providing for the nationalization of power plants and 
water companies. The only Levant state which leaves industry 
and trade to its own laws is Lebanon, which for this reason is 
often considered the only paradise on earth for merchants and 
money-lenders outside of Canada and the United States. Once in 
a while foreign concessionaire companies are criticized for ex- 
horbitant charges or inadequate services, but there has been little 
talk, let alone action, about financing or taking over industry. 
Saudi Arabia is at the crossroads. Whether the Finance Minis- 
ter will take a more active hand in controlling or subsidizing 


® Statement filed with SEC in Philadelphia, April 1952. 
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the new enterprises in bricks, electricity, leather, and soap re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime the King allows Beirut and 
Cairo moneylenders to earn their shares in the new industrial 
boom. 

By and large, progress in actual production is slow. Output 
of yarn, cloth, cement, electricity, and refined sugar for the six 
countries which produce them shows that 1951’s increase over 
1950 was only 5%. But even this advance is significant com- 
pared with prewar years. It is probably fair to conclude from 
the example of Turkey and the experience of other Middle 
East countries that industrial production, however expensive 
and low, could not have reached even its present extent if gov- 
ernments had not taken both negative and positive action-steps 
directed against outside competition and steps to support local 
industry. 

What effect does this participation of the state in industrial 
development have upon foreign economic policy? It cannot be 
denied that a political element is imparted to the industrial en- 
terprises controlled or financed by the State. These investments 
have become endowed with public interest. Any harm threaten- 
ing them is a modern form of /ése-majesté. Competition from 
abroad, be it through imports or through the installation of a 
plant competing for the market, local capital, local labor, or 
just the prestige of industrialization, is seen as an attempt at po- 
litical penetration of the area of national sovereignty. Hence the 
national interest demands protection against any harm coming 
from abroad, be it regional or from across the seas. 


REGULATION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Alternative to nationalization, all too readily an obstructive 
policy, are the two devices of protecting the national industry 
against foreign penetration already discussed in their negative 
aspects: (1) the screening and regulation of foreign investments 
and credits; and (2) the erection of trade barriers against com- 
peting imports under certain specified conditions, adhered to by 
all. Both can lend themselves in the hands of thoughtful and 
moderate governments to constructive handling, and neither is 
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necessarily an obstacle to reconciling national interest in local 
industry with internationalism of industrialized nations. 

Four Middle East countries are relying on specific legislation 
to limit foreign business ventures within their boundaries: 
Egypt, Israel, Turkey, and Syria. Turkey, in addition, has put 
into practice a new device of merging foreign capital with local 
entrepreneurship and local private and public funds. 

Let us look at Egypt’s case first. The 1947 Company Law 
restricts foreign capital and personnel to 49% of each company 
operating in Egypt. The effect has been telling. Even though the 
minimum local capital provision can be circumvented by resale 
of the shares to foreigners, foreign capital has stopped coming 
in and several large oil companies of foreign nationality have 
pulled out, although partly for other reasons. Those who re- 
mained have had to comply with the personnel limitation. This 
is Only one out of many legislative and administrative acts aim- 
ing at a far more equal proportion between foreign and local 
participation in business. But the forms of these acts are similar 
to tightening a screw. In a recent speech of the Under-Secretary 
in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in Cairo, the short- 
comings of the law were admitted, in particular its failure to 
appreciate the propensity of foreign business groups to control 
techniques and administration of their enterprises, especially in 
domains requiring highly developed techniques and long-term 
efforts. The speech ended upon a remarkably conciliatory tone: 
“The general interest requires that foreign capital should be en- 
couraged by giving security to its holders, by collaboration. We 
will assure them their right to exploit their capital and to gather 
the fruit of their effort within the limits of our sovereignty and 
in the shadow of our legislation. Egyptians are grateful... 
towards those to whom they are indebted for their economic 
revival.” * In March it was reported that the Council of State 
was examining new legislation to distinguish between industries 
in which the old provision should be retained (public utilities, 
et al.) and others in which foreigners might be allowed to con- 
trol the majority shares, subject to screening by the Cabinet.’ 


* American Embassy Dispatch, December 26, 1951. 
> American Embassy Annual Report, March 1952. 
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The law was finally liberalized on August 4, 1952, by the 
Nagib-Ali Mahir government, in keeping with its general pol- 
icy of relaxing the restrictions imposed by the former regime, 
to permit 51% participation by foreign capital. 

More specific and perhaps more protective is the new Syrian 
Law on foreign business, debated all winter by the Shishakli 
government and finally issued March 3, 1952.° Examples of the 
result for American businessmen are as follows: Socony-Vacuum, 
before it distributes its wares in Syria, must have the permission 
of the Cabinet to have an American represent this subsidiary of 
the United States parent company. The recently established firm 
of Bul-Khouri, financed with American funds, must reorganize 
so that Syrian capital accounts for two-thirds of the total. If 
Syrian capital cannot be mobilized, the company will have to 
close. The local management of the American-owned oil line 
from the Persian Gulf was put in the hands of a Syrian, and he 
can, of course, continue in business. The same is true for the 
Singer Sewing Machine representative. But the Chevrolet 
agency in Damascus, handled by a Britisher, has to look for a 


Syrian replacement. All companies capitalized in Syria must 
have a Syrian president and a Syrian majority among the 
directors. 


Israel and Turkey, both recipients of large sums of American 
grants and loans, have thus far followed the most constructive 
course of protection against the would-be “invaders” of the local 
business sphere. Israel’s Capital Investment Law of March 1950 
opens all doors to foreign capital provided it is approved by a 
government-controlled Investment Center, which determines the 
national interest in relation to a proposed enterprise. Foreign 
financiers can withdraw earnings in their national money up to 
10% of the capital invested and can expect reasonable repatria- 
tion of the capital after some years. No maximum limits for 
foreign capital participation are set. Because of the relatively 
ample supply of technicians and administrators the question of 
personnel does not arise. 

The similar Turkish Law, No. 5821 of August 1951, makes 


8 International Financial News Service, April 18, 1952, p. 6; United States Legation 1951 
Annual Economic Review. 
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the entry of foreign capital subject to approval by the Cabinet, 
but once that is obtained, earnings of up to 10% on capital may 
be transferred back home and earnings in excess of 10% may 
be taken out in the form of specified export articles. The principal 
can be repatriated after 3 to 5 years. Foreign loans, as distin- 
guished from equity capital, can secure a government guarantee. 
Several American, Italian, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian 
firms have apparently applied for admission to the once so 
lucrative land of economic imperialism. 

That the number of constructive varieties of legislation deal- 
ing with foreign investment has not been exhausted is demon- 
strated by the recent action of the Indian Parliament. The 1949 
Indian Companies Act stipulated that foreign capital, while 
welcome, could not account for more than 49% of the total capi- 
tal of a corporation and that it could not control the manage- 
ment of any enterprise it might start in cooperation with Indian 
capital. Late in 1951, after the cessation of operations at the re- 
finery at Abadan, the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. of the United 
States and Burma-Shell Co. of the United Kingdom negotiated 
agreements with the Indian Finance Minister which called for 
75% capital contribution to two new refineries in India by these 
two companies. An amendment of the Indian Companies Act 
was necessary and was accepted in July 1952 by the Lower 
House, in recognition of the essentiality of oil products to India 
and the general benefits that an $80-million investment in in- 
dustry might bring. It is reported that a second American com- 
pany, the California-Texas Co. might follow suit.’ Here, then, 
economic nationalism, once riding high in India after the exo- 
dus of the British, has moved into calmer and more constructive 
waters, not by way of a blanket clause inserted in a commercial 
treaty but by way of an individual agreement between the two 
parties directly concerned. 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


Essentially the issue before the Middle East is one that Eu- 
rope has faced before and that hovers over U.S. Government 
policy today. It is this: Can political nationalism, a force which 


7 New York Times, July 18, 1952. 
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we must recognize as potent, be accomodated in a world which 
can survive only through economic internationalism? 

Evidence points increasingly to the possibility of such a rec- 
onciliation. A large body of businessmen in the Middle East and 
in economically more advanced countries have great faith in 
such a reconciliation. In addition, national governments on both 
sides of the fence have joined in international bodies seriously 
concerned with finding solutions to this seeming dilemma. Let 
us look at some evidence of new trends in this respect. 

In June 1950, 13 private banks, 2 textile companies, and 3 
other business groups established the Turkish Industrial De- 
velopment Bank to expand old or finance new enterprises. The 
original capital contribution of TL 12.5 million, or $4.5 million, 
was matched by a promise from the Turkish Government that 
it would lend the Bank the same amount in addition. After pro- 
longed negotiations the International Bank agreed in October 
1950 that it would in turn match the local resources with a $9 
million credit, the repayment of which was later guaranteed by 
the Turkish Government. In March 1951 the new Bank opened 
its doors. In October the Government of Turkey turned over to 
the Bank the management of a so-called Marshall Plan Private 
Enterprise Fund which it had built up as part of its obligation 
toward the United States Government to match U.S. dollar aid 
with Turkish liras to be made available for new productive 
activities. 

Thus at the end of 1951 the Bank had resources from four 
different sources: private, public, national, and international. 
It had approved or executed 72 loans to Turkish private enter- 
prises, totalling LT 43 million, or $15 million. Admittedly, this 
is a small sum, but the form in which national aspirations and 
international cooperation were merged is of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. The final step — to link such an institution with pri- 
vate capital sources abroad — remains to be taken. But the 
existence of a solid foundation, plus the new investment law 
mentioned above, have paved the road. 

Such devices require laborious effort, infinite patience with 
governments and business groups, and confidence in human in- 
stitutions capable of solving economic impasses. These resources 
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the Middle East and the West have in abundance. More com- 
prehensive cooperative devices can undoubtedly be found to 
take the Middle East out of its investment difficulties. 

A different type of solution is the floating of public bonds in 
foreign countries, for which the Israel Bond issue in the United 
States may serve as an example. While Turks and Egyptians 
think with horror of the days when English and French banks 
held control over their national and international revenues (ac- 
corded to them as large bondholders), a public bond, available 
to individuals only, should bridge the gap between fears of ex- 
ploitation by foreign imperialists and the need for foreign capi- 
tal. For a 6% commission, payable to American brokers, the 
Government of Israel expects to collect $84 million during the 
fiscal year 1951/52, partly through interest-bearing bonds 
(3.5%), partly through appreciation bonds (50% of the amount 
issued, after 12 years). Neither type of bond will be transfer- 
able before May 1954, nor will they be redeemable before 
maturity during the lifetime of the owner except in Israeli 
currency. By December 1951, after seven months of the drive, 
$102 million had been pledged and $54 million paid up. On the 
balance a bank credit of $37 million had been obtained. The sub- 
scription rate ($500 million over three years) was on schedule, 
but the pay-up rate was 46% behind. 

With the same confidence and energy, why should not similar 
campaigns be launched among the friends of the other countries 
of the Middle East to support, for instance, a Litani River De- 
velopment Project, guaranteed by the Lebanese Government 
and assisted by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development? On an even wider scale, why should not an Inter- 
national Development Authority plan assistance to Middle East 
economic development on a much larger and more coordinated 
scale than has yet been seriously considered ? 

Evidence of a growing constructive attitude among private 
investors is revealed in the new types of oil royalty agreements. 
Aramco spearheaded the shift in royalty agreements in 1950 
with its so-so split of oil proceeds. Besides its program of 
training Arabs, Aramco has recently moved its Board of Di- 
rectors to Saudi Arabia and included two Arabs on the Board, 
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albeit at the insistence of King Ibn Saud. Particularly far- 
sighted and constructive is Aramco’s Arab Industrial Develop- 
ment Department designed to guide and launch independent 
Arab contractors and businessmen. 

The agreements concluded with Iraq in August reward twenty 
years of complaint over the inadequate development of oil fa- 
cilities and the unfair share of oil sale proceeds Iraq had re- 
ceived since 1925. Instead of getting, as from 1951 on, half of 
the profits from the use of its own resources, it had had to be 
satisfied with 4 to 6 shillings per ton. Instead of having to skimp 
along on a meager budget, the new income tax on oil proceeds 
allows Iraq to pay for the long delayed development of the 
agricultural resources of the country. Is it possible thai the exhi- 
bition of stubborn nationalism by Iraq’s neighbor Iran, com- 
bined with a growing self-confidence in Iraq’s own nationhood, 
twenty years after acquiring independence, induced the Iraq 
Petroleum Company to change its policy? If so, a sounder re- 
ward of nationalism could hardly be conceived. But it is equally 
clear that the destructive aspects of nationalism, seemingly a 
concomitant of the “growing-up stage” of nations, could have 
been mitigated by a more foresighted oil company policy, based 
on equality and a fair division of benefits. 

The new oil agreement with Iraq also provides for the train- 
ing of Iraqi employees in the oil fields and in British universi- 
ties, for the maximum possible employment of Iraqi workers, 
for the appointment of Iraqi nationals to the Board of Directors, 
and finally for a revision of the royalty clauses if neighboring 
countries conclude arrangements with oil companies more favor- 
able than the Iraqi one. 

An example from West Africa indicates that a constructive 
solution might still be reached in the case of Iran. Recently the 
Liberian Government successfully presented the Republic Steel 
Company, which owns the majority stock in an ore-mining con- 
cession in that negro republic, with demands that differ little 
from those of the Iranian Government: it asked that all sales of 
ore be made at prevailing world prices with no preferential to 
be allowed to any company which holds stock in the concession, 
so that profits can be calculated on a fair basis; that the Govern- 
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ment have a voting right in the management of the company as 
a stockholder; and that the Government be represented on the 
Board of Directors. If businessmen offer cooperation on the 
basis of genuine equality, recognizing the economic weakness 
of the Middle East governments and accepting their political 
sovereignty without mental reservations, such terms cannot be 
considered unreasonable. 


COOPERATION IN TRADE 


But even more constructive measures can be taken in the field 
of trade and the supply of technical and managerial skill than 
in the field of finance. The most heroic effort of the United 
States Government and others toward a free trade policy was 
made in 1947, when the Havana Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment was called. Among 58 participating nations, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, and Turkey were conspicuous in formulating what 
may be called a moderately protectionist, or nationalist, trade 
philosophy. The mark of their work is clearly imprinted on the 
articles of the Havana Charter of 1948. Article 13 recognizes a 
principle that the United States and other industrialized nations 
did not concede until after a heavy onslaught from underde- 
veloped countries, including those from the Middle East, had 
whittled down the opposition. It permits special government 
assistance, including protective measures against imports, if re- 
quired for the establishment, development, and reconstruction 
of particular industries or branches of agriculture. Moreover, 
countries not parties to any trade agreement or other obligations 
(only Turkey was in that category) are assured approval of meas- 
ures if the industry which is to be protected was established 
during the war, or if the industry uses primary commodities of 
by-products which would otherwise be wasted. In addition, new 
carefully defined tariff preferences were declared permissible, 
primarily under pressure from Lebanon and Turkey, to secure 
a broader market for a fledgling industry. 

The Havana Charter has received little if any attention from 
the United States Congress, and was in fact shelved and finally 
withdrawn by the Executive. Thus far only Liberia has ratified 
it. Nevertheless, certain portions were incorporated in the Gen- 
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eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva, 1947), which 
proved acceptable to Syria, Lebanon, and Turkey. The provi- 
sions On economic protectionism are not as strong as in the Ha- 
vana Charter and the GATT lacks enforcement machinery. But 
at least a beginning has been made. A different political climate 
in Washington might yet make it possible to reapproach Con- 
gress. 

Trade with the outside world is still hampered by fears of 
premature or undue competition from the advanced countries 
and by retaliation against the restrictionist trade policies of cer- 
tain European powers. Where foreign exchange earnings prom- 
ised to grow, however, freer policies have been enacted. Tariff 
rates on food and machinery imports into Egypt were lowered. 
In Lebanon the government’s policy wavered between protec- 
tion of the industrial interests and the free trade desired by the 
merchants. Foreign manufacturers competing until last year 
with Lebanese furniture, leather, and vegetable oil processors 
were hit by higher duties on imports but raw materials for home 
industries were favored with lower rates. On the whole, the 
Middle East can be grateful that from Lebanon and the oil 
states of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia a philosophy of genuine 
free trade policy radiates and demonstrates the benefits of an 
increasing relaxation of the regulations of foreign exchange 
transactions. 

The dominant theme of Turkey’s trade policy for the last two 
years has been a liberalization of its imports and exports policy. 
While protection of the growing national industries continues 
to compete with the legitimate business interests of merchants, 
60% of its trade with Europe is now free from quantitative re- 
strictions, in accordance with the pledge given by Turkey to the 
European group of nations linked together by the European 
Payments Union and the Office of European Economic Co- 
operation. Turkey, as mentioned above, has also signed with 31 
other nations the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade, by 
the terms of which it is restrained from using trade controls, 
tariffs, and other devices at will. Instead, it must comply with 
decisions in major commercial policy matters reached by the 
other parties to the Agreement. Here is a case where one Middle 
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East country knowingly gave up part of its sovereignty over 
trade matters. However, two others, Syria and Lebanon, have 
pulled out of that trade alliance since their benefits, tied to 
larger exports to Europe, were small and Syria’s protectionist 
policy toward its new industry was seriously hampered by the 
provisions of the Agreement. At the same time, despite the 
Syrian Government’s order of 1951 to import through Latakia 
and not Beirut and its continuing fear of a Lebanese industrial 
and trade monopoly, Syria and Lebanon have patched up their 
long smoldering trade dispute and restored in 1952 a limited 
customs union as it had existed between 1943 and 1950. Do- 
mestic agricultural products will be freely exchanged between 
the countries and industrial goods will be traded in equal vol- 
ume. Transfer of capital and transit trade will be allowed within 
flexible limits. 

Another trend toward integration has been visible at two 
Middle East regional conferences. In October 1951 the economic 
conference of the Arab League paid at least lip service to the 
cause of unification of currencies, the removal of trade barriers 


between Arab countries, and the easing of transit trade. And in 
December 1951 the Congress of Arab Chambers of Commerce 
in Lebanon asked for the discontinuance of passports and a com- 
mon bank. The United States has taken a part in this general 
movement by proposing to Israel the acceptance of an inter- 
national water authority and a free port at Haifa for Jordan, 
and to the Arab countries restoration of trade with Israel. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE WEST 


The steps that Middle East countries should or should not 
take to reconcile their need for foreign economic cooperation 
with local sovereignty are implicit in the discussion thus far. 
What needs pointing up in conclusion are the responsibilities 
of the United States and Europe in regard to economic inter- 
nationalism. 

First, they must practice it. The United States and Europe 
must approach trade and finance with a courageous and con- 
sistent international program. The United States must be willing 
to give increasing support and funds to international aid through 
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the United Nations and its specialized agencies, gradually cut- 
ting down on its own direct aid programs. Only in this way can 
the charge of disguised American imperialism be reduced to an 
empty propaganda slogan and the Middle East helped to recon- 
cile its nationalism with the necessities of mature economic 
interdependence. 

Second, existing foreign business enterprises must be prepared 
to give ever-increasing shares in management and profits to local 
governments — as the oil companies outside Iran are gradually 
coming to do. New foreign enterprises must be prepared to 
cooperate on a real basis of equality with local private groups 
and governments, recognizing their sovereignty just as the enter- 
prise would recognize the sovereignty of their own home govern- 
ments. New laws in Turkey and Israel to encourage such co- 
operation point the way for other Middle East countries. 

Third, the West must appreciate the reason for extreme, 
negative economic nationalism and handle its expressions diplo- 
matically. A good opportunity lies in cooperation with moves 
toward positive economic nationalism, working with local efforts 
to develop resources on a project-by-project basis. There is no 
point in bemoaning the lack of private enterprise and the domi- 
nance of state enterprise in some Middle East countries. It must 
be recognized that Western economic forms, called competitive, 
may not be best for the countries of the Middle East. Perhaps 
state monopolies are initially justified until, little by little, private 
enterprise acquires the knowledge and capital to take over co- 
operatively, not competitively, as may be happening in Turkey. 
It is the job of the West to foster that trend in partnership with 
local governments and private groups. Economic international- 
ism has not been an easy approach to sell in all quarters of the 
United States —a country which has far less to fear from a 
“greater power” than have the countries of the Middle East. 
How much harder is the task of selling internationalism among 
countries which genuinely believe they have reason to fear the 
greater economic power of foreign nations! 

Fourth, there must be kept in mind the intimate relation eco- 
nomic nationalism bears to the proud awareness of a cultural 
heritage. If the claims of this cultural nationalism were prop- 
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erly and positively recognized by the West and channelled into 
a cooperative program of wider scope and greater depth than 
U.N. fellowships and Fulbright and Smith-Mundt exchanges 
have achieved so far, perhaps the excessive pressure in matters 
purely economic might be eased and the xenophobic and isola- 
tionist edge turned against domestic resistance to social and eco- 
nomic emancipation. 

By such means can the West in general and the United States 
in particular convince the peoples of the Middle East that 
American interest in them and their resources is at least partly 
disinterested. But announced policies must be given an earthly 
flavor. The extent of the suspicions to be melted is revealed in 
Syria’s refusal of Point Four aid for fear it would be a wedge 
for forcing cooperation with a neighbor Syria hates as an in- 
vader and fears as an aggressor. No one could deny that the 
Middle East is important to the United States because of its 
strategic location and its essential resources. But there is no reason 
why the United States’ primary interests must conflict with the 
primary interests of the Middle Easterners themselves. If the 


United States can demonstrate this, the Middle East peoples 
will regard themselves as the harnessers of satisfactory aid 
rather than as the tools of malevolent outsiders. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


BSERVERS OF Egyptian affairs have 

long wondered when a drastic turn of 
events would come about. In view of the wide 
divergence between the upper and lower social 
groups, the conflict between Islamic reaction 
and pro-Western liberalism, the pressure of 
population on land and the rising power of 
industrial workers, the weak and corrupt in 
positions of power, it seemed impossible that a 
radical change was not in the offing. 

No one was willing to predict, however, the 
direction from which this overthrow would 
come. A prominent contender was the Muslim 
neo-totalitarians, exemplified by the Ikhwan 
al-Muslimun. The Army had not figured in 
politics since Egypt gained its sovereignty ; 
nevertheless, when the coup finally came on 
July 23, it was the Army which put it across. 
The Army did, indeed, draw support from the 
Ikhwan, thanks to its proclaimed drive against 
corruption and the Muslim piety and moral 
stature of its leaders. At the same time, the 
direction of the coup was toward liberalism. 
There came at once a relaxation of police con- 
trol and censureship and the abolition of all 
titles, followed by the announcement of a pro- 
gram of sweeping reforms. A more relaxed 
attitude, as well, became evident toward the 
problem of relations with Great Britain. 

It was no problem for the new government 
of Ali Mahir and the Army under Major 
General Muhammad Nagib to force the abdi- 
cation of King Faruq and to arrest members 
of his entourage. It was a more difficult prob- 
lem to combat the power of the Wafd, which 
was presumed to have wide support among the 
common people, although this had not recently 
been put to a test. But this problem, too, was 
taken by the horns. On August 10 General 
Nagib called upon all political parties to purge 
themselves of corrupt leaders. On September 
7, after taking over complete control of the 
government from the Ali Mahir cabinet, he 
successfully ordered the arrest of many leading 
personalities of the Wafd and the old regime 
and repeated in sterner tones his purge order. 

In the long run, however, the effectiveness 
of this new deal for Egypt would have to be 
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measured by the impact of the reforms its 
new rulers undertook. The problem of land 
tenure was the first to which they turned their 
attention. It has long been admitted that 
ownership and utilization of land are major 
contributors to the extreme poverty of the 
rural 70% of the population of Egypt. The 
question against which every Egyptian govern- 
ment had stumbled was how to effect redistri- 
bution in the face of the opposition of the land- 
lords and without seriously upsetting Egypt’s 
economy and social structure. It is direct evi- 
dence of the sincerity of Egypt’s new leaders 
that they not only recognized this problem 
as basic but pushed through legislation to ease 
it. The basic work was done under the Ali 
Mahir cabinet, although it was forced to re- 
sign by the officers’ committee when it urged 
caution in the law’s implementation. 

The Egyptian Agricultural Reform Decree 
of September 9 states that no individual may 
own more than 200 feddans (acres) of agri- 
cultural land. During the course of the next 
5 years the Government will seize at a rate 
of not less than 20% each year all land cur- 
rently owned in excess of 200 feddans, begin- 
ning with the largest estates. In the meantime, 
all land owned in excess of 200 feddans will 
be taxed at 5 times the previous amount. How- 
ever, during this period the landowner may 
transfer ownership of not more than 100 fgd- 
dans to his children and may sell up to § fed- 
dans each to farmers currently owning less 
than 10 feddans. The Government will com- 
pensate the landowner for seized land at a 
rate of 10 times the rental value of the land, 
which in turn is set at 7 times the original 
tax on the land. Compensation will be in the 
form of 3% bonds redeemable within 30 
years. 

The seized land is to be distributed in plots 
of 2 to 5 feddans, depending on the quality 
of the soil, to farmers now owning less than 
5 feddans. The price to the farmer will be 
the compensation price plus 15%, the sum to 
be paid over 30 years at 3% interest. Distribu- 
tion is to be completed in 5 years; both seizure 
and distribution will be supervised by a com- 
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mittee headed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
Agricultural cooperative societies will be 
formed to make loans to the farmers, supply 
them with seeds, fertilizers, etc., and market 
their products. Provision is made to prevent 
the subdividing of 5 feddan plots or less. As 
for land rented to tenant farmers, the land- 
owner cannot retain more than 50% of the 
net profit and leases cannot be for less than 
3 years. 

Many dangers and problems lie in the path 
to a successful application of the Agricultural 
Reform Decree. In the first place, the physical 
task of administering it is tremendous. Even so, 
it will provide land for but a small percentage 
of the peasants eligible to receive it, a fact 
which may lead to friction and dissatisfaction. 
There is fear, too, that the smaller plots and 
management by inexperienced farmers may 
bring a serious reduction in cotton production, 
although the optimistic limit the drop to 3%. 
Finally, the landlords will be hit at once by the 
5-fold increase in taxation before they are able 
to realize any of the sums granted for compen- 
sation. Already disposed to resist or evade the 
law, they may prove awkward to handle unless 
the Army is able to impress them with its de- 
termination. 

Egypt is not the only country currently sub- 
ject to decree law which has turned to land re- 
form as a solution of its problems. On January 
30, 1952, the Syrian Government issued De- 
cree 96 regulating the distribution of state do- 
main, constituting about 17% of Syria’s arable 
land. The decree provided for the reacquisition 
by the state of land which had fallen im- 
properly into the hands of large landowners 
and limited the size of the holdings which 
might be sold to 150 hectares (375 acres) in 
the Jazirah, the Euphrates, and desert areas, 
and to 50 hectares elsewhere. It provided for 
financing and required that land purchased be 
returned to the state if not exploited directly 
by the purchaser within two years. The decree 
encountered considerable opposition, first be- 
cause of its retroactive features, and secondly 
because of its threat to private capital recently 
invested in large-scale wheat and cotton culti- 
vation, particularly in the Jazirah. There has 
been considerable discussion of a revision of the 
decree and in the meantime the Syrian Govern- 
ment has proceeded cautiously in its execution. 
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In Iran, as well, Prime Minister Mosaddeq 
has turned to the land question as an early step 
in his program of reforms. On August 13 he 
issued a decree deducting 20% from the land- 
owners’ share of the crops. Of this 20%, half 
would go to the farmer who contributed the 
labor and half would be placed in a Develop. 
ment and Cooperative Fund located in each 
village and administered by a Village Coun- 
cil. This fund is to be augmented further by 
certain specified taxes. ; 

Whether expended on the village or town- 
ship level, the fund is to be spent on the con- 
struction of schools, clinics, hospitals, pharma- 
cies, bridges, roads, sewers, and similar projects 
of importance to local welfare. A hierarchy of 
Councils is established in the counties and proy- 
inces as well as in the villages and towns to 
assist in financing local projects. The Village 
Councils will be elected by and from among the 
farmers of the locality; the Town Councils of 
representatives from the Village Councils. 
The County and Provincial Councils consist 
of the Governor and other appointees of the 
central government and a representation of 
landed proprietors and farmers. 

The test of the land reforms in all of these 
Middle Eastern countries is, of course, in the 
effectiveness of their application. They involve 
uprooting centuries-old social patterns among 
populations that are largely illiterate and un- 
accustomed to assuming responsibility. But the 
very fact that the problem is universally rec- 
ognized by reforming governments as one 
which demands prompt action is of extreme 
importance to the future of the Middle East. 
The way was pointed by Turkey's Land Re- 
form bill of 1950. Iraq has been quietly ex- 
perimenting with new forms of land tenure 
since 1945 in its Dujaylah scheme and cur- 
rently in its over-all Sirf Miri (State) Lands 
Development program, for which Point Four 
assistance may be forthcoming. Encouragement 
of sound, broadly conceived land reform has 
been an announced aspect of U.S. foreign 
policy since early in 1951. So long as it in- 
volved political action the assistance which the 
United States could give was severely circum- 
scribed, but now that it has become a foremost 
concern of the Middle Eastern governments 
themselves the opportunity for cooperation is 
more promising. 
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Chronology’ 
JUNE 1— AUGUST 31, 1952 


Aden 
1952 


June s: Ali ‘Abd al-Karim was elected Sultan of 
Lahej by an electoral body of tribal chiefs, 
judges, and prominent citizens. He succeeded 
Sultan Fadl ‘Abd al-Karim who fled to Yemen 
on April 21 to escape a murder charge. 


Arab League 


1952 

4ug. 7: Iraq's ratification of the collective security 
pact was submitted to the League. 

fug. 237: The collective security pact came into 
force. 


Egypt 


June 4: Farid Za ‘luq Pasha, Minister of State for 
Propaganda, announced that the Cabinet had ap- 
proved a draft decree amending the Electoral 
Law to permit a reregistration of voters. 

June 11: A committee of ulemas at al-Azhar Uni- 
versity issued a fatwa that public authority was 
confined, by Islamic law, to men alone. 

June 28: Prime Minister Nagib al-Hilali Pasha 
submitted his resignation. 

June 29: Former Prime Minister Husayn Sirri 
Pasha was requested to form a cabinet. 

July 14: A military court convicted 5 persons of 
participation in the Jan. 26 riots and sentenced 
them to prison for terms ranging from 1 to 5 
years. 

July 20: Prime Minister Husayn Sirri Pasha re- 
signed. 

July 27: Former Prime Minister Nagib al-Hilali 
Pasha was asked to form a cabinet. 

July 22: Prime Minister Nagib al-Hilali announced 
a new Cabinet as follows: 

Nagib al-Hilali Pasha — Prime Minister 

Murtada al-Maraghi Pasha — Interior 

Ismail Sharin Bey— War, Navy 

Muhammad Zaki ‘Abd al-Muta‘al Bey — 
Finance 

‘Abd al-Khaliq Hassunah Pasha — Foreign 
Affairs 

Muhammad Farid Za‘luq 
merce, Industry 

Radi Abu Sayf Radi Pasha — Social Affairs 

Muhammad Rif’at Pasha — Education 

Muhammad Kamil Mursi Pasha — Justice 

Tarraf Ali Pasha — Communications 


Pasha — Com- 





‘In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 
‘rom the New York Times unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 


Taha al-Siba‘i Pasha — Supply 

Muhammad al-Mufti al-Gaza’irli Pasha — 
Welfare 

Mariette 
Affairs 

Dr. Sayyid Shukri Bey — Health 

Yusuf Sa‘d Bey — Public Works 

Hasan al-Shishini Pasha — Agriculture 

July 23: Maj. Gen. Muhammad Nagib Bey in a 
coup d’état proclaimed himself Army Com- 
mander-in-Chief and surrounded the Royal Pal- 
ace and Government buildings with tanks and 
armored cars. Twenty high-ranking officers were 
arrested. 

Prime Minister Nagib al-Hilali Pasha and his 
Cabinet resigned. Ali Mahir Pasha was re- 
quested by Maj. Gen. Nagib to form a cabinet. 

In a broadcast to the nation Maj. Gen. Nagib 
Bey declared that corruption and bribery were 
“the main reason for our failure in the Palestine 
war; they are the main reason for troubles in 
Egypt’s political and economic life. Therefore, we 
thought the steps we have taken were necessary 
to inspire the Egyptians with a new spirit and 
determination to go ahead and work toward ful- 
filling Egypt’s national aspirations.” 

July 26: King Faruq abdicated in favor of his 
son, Crown Prince Ahmad Fu’ad. He and Queen 
Narriman then left the country. 

July 27: The Cabinet announced that Lieut. Gen. 
Muhammad Haydar Pasha, removed as com- 
mander in chief of the Army, had been arrested 
in Alexandria. 

Prime Minister Ali Mahir Pasha announced 
the release of 264 persons arrested on charges 
of complicity in the disorders of Jan. 26. 

July 28: Maj. Gen. Muhammad Nagib Bey or- 
dered the following men interned: Karim Tabit 
Pasha, former Prime Minister of State; Elias 
Andraus Pasha, former Economic Adviser to the 
Royal Cabinet; Muhammad Kamal al-Kawish 
Bey, governor of Cairo; ‘Abd al-Rahman Am- 
mar Bey, Undersecretary for Communications; 
and Ali Khalil Bey, Subdirector of Egyptian State 
Broadcasting. 

July 30: The Government announced the abolition 
of all civilian titles. 

Aug. 1: Prime Minister Ali Mahir issued a decree 
abolishing the special department of the Interior 
Ministry covering the secret political police. The 
decree abolished also the political police sections 
of the provincial governorates. 

Aug. 5: A temporary Regency Council composed 
of Prince Muhammad ‘Abd al-Monaym, Col. 
Muhammad Rashid Mihanna (representing the 
Army), and Dr. Bahi al-Din Barakat (a jurist) 
was sworn in before the Cabinet. 


Ghali Bey—Rural, Municipal 
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The Cabinet issued a decree placing former 
King Faruq’s property in state custody. Ahmad 
Khashaba, former Foreign Minister, and Husayn 
Fahmi, former Finance Minister, were appointed 
custodians. Under the terms of the decree per- 
sons failing to make known the state of their 
accounts with the former King would be liable 
to a prison term. 

Aug. 10: The Government issued an order abolish- 
ing censorship in the press. 

lug. 11: Maj. Gen. Muhammad Nagib announced 
that elections for a new Parliament would be 
held in February 1953. 

lug. 12: Details of proposed land reform legisla- 
tion drawn up by Army Headquarters were sub- 
mitted to the Government for implementation. 

Aug. 13: Troops were called out to put down dem- 

near Alexandria by 6,000 striking 
textile workers. 

Aug. 14: The Army accused the newspaper al- 
Misri of having published false news “aimed at 

instability in Egypt.” Military police 
surrounded the newspaper offices for 4 hours. 

Censorship on outgoing press dispatches was 
reimposed. 

Aug. 17: The Cabinet approved a budget for 1952- 
53- Revenues and expenditures were described as 
balanced at £E 206 million ($58,571,480). 


onstrations 


creating 


fug. 18: A special military tribunal sentenced one 
of the workers responsible for the mill riots on 
Aug. 13 to death by hanging. The charge was 
treason and complicity in the murder of soldiers 
sent to put down the demonstration. 

Censorship on incoming and outgoing cables 
was lifted. 

Aug. 20: It was announced that 24 Communists 
had been arrested when police broke up a Com- 
munist cell in the province of Dakahliah. 

Aug. 26: The government ordered all former and 
present Cabinet Ministers to reveal the extent 
of their financial resources. 

Aug. 28: ‘Uthman Muharram, former Minister of 
Public Works, was accused by an investigating 
committee of corruption in connection with the 
construction of the Alexandria sewage system. 

It was announced that ‘Abd al-Fattah Amr, 
Ambassador to London, had been replaced by 
Mahmud Fawzi, permanent delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Officials of the Saadist party announced that 
former Prime Minister Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Hadi 
had been removed from his position of president 
of the party. 


Eritrea 


1952 

July 10: The representative assembly approved a 
100-article constitution which would make Eri- 
trea “an autonomous unit federated with Ethi- 
opia.” Under the constitution the Eritrean Gov- 
ernment would have full power in domestic 
affairs, while the Ethiopian Government would 


handle such matters as defense, foreign affairs, 
finance, and foreign and interstate trade. 
Aug. 11: Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia rati- 
fied the new constitution. 
Aug. 28: The Representative Assembly elected Ato 
Tedla Bairu as Chief Executive of the Govern- 
ment. 


India 
1952 


June 7: Two persons were stabbed in Bombay, 
making a total of 5 people killed in Hindu-Mus- 
lim disturbances since June 5s. 

June 9: France ratified the treaty 
whereby Chandernagore was ceded to India. 

A peace treaty was concluded with Japan, 
officially ending World War II hostilities. 

July 12: Gaganvihari L. Metha appointed 
Ambassador to the United States. 

July 16: One hundred people were arrested in Cal- 
cutta as the result of demonstrations against the 
high cost of food. 

July 17: The Government passed an amendment to 
the Indian Companies Act which would permit, 
under special conditions, any foreign company 
starting a new industry in India to retain “full 
control” over the management of the undertak- 
ing. 

Aug. 9: The Government announced the formation 
of a National Development Council which would 
be directly responsible for the supervision and 
execution of welfare programs under the Five 
Year Plan. 

Aug. 25: The Government notified the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Nepal that it would 
no longer permit the former to use depots in 
India for processing Gurkha recruits for the 
British Army. 


of cession 


was 


Iran 

1952 

June 2: The Government sent notes to Great 
Britain and Iraq setting forth its claim to the 
Bahrein Islands. 

June 5: It was announced that the Government 
had signed a trade agreement with West Ger- 
many. 

June 19: The Supreme Court of the British colony 
of Aden ordered the Italian tanker Rose Mary, 
carrying 1,000 tons of crude oil from Iran, to 
remain at Aden pending a decision as to the 
rightful ownership of the oil. 

July 3: The Government replied to the Soviet 
Union’s note of May 23 which accused Iran of 
violating the 1921 Iranian-Soviet treaty of friend- 
ship by accepting renewed U.S. military aid. 
The Iranian note declared that the Soviet com- 
plaint was without “basis or foundation.” 

July 5: In accordance with constitutional proce- 
dure following a general election, Prime Minister 
Mosaddeq resigned. 
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July 6: The Majlis voted to request the Shah to 
reappoint Mohammad Mosaddeq as Prime Min- 
ister. 

July 9: Fourteen of the total 57-member Senate 
yoted in favor of Mohammad Mosaddeq as Prime 
Minister. 

July 12: Mohammad Mosaddeq was requested by 
the Shah to form a new Cabinet. 

July 12: The Senate voted to recess until Oct. 4. 

luly 13: Prime Minister Mosaddeq requested Par- 
liament to pass a bill which would give him un- 
limited powers for a 6-month period in the fields 
of finance, economics, and personnel. 

July 16: Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi vetoed 
the proposal of Prime Minister Mosaddeq that 
the latter should become Minister of War in a 
new Cabinet, whereupon Prime Minister Mosad- 
deq resigned. 

July 17: The Shah requested Ahmad Qavam to 
become Prime Minister after he had been nomi- 
nated by the Majlis at a secret meeting. 

July 19: Rioting in Tehran of pro-Mosaddeq groups 
led to the arrest of hundreds of people and the 
reimposition of a curfew. Rioting also took place 
in Abadan. 

July 20: Rioting took place in Tehran; hundreds 
of people were arrested and over roo injured. 
July 24: Prime Minister Ahmad Qavam resigned 
because of parliamentary refusal of his request 
for full powers to use the police and the army 
to suppress the rioting prevalent throughout the 

country. 

July 22: Mohammad Mosaddeq was named Prime 
Minister by the Shah after he had been nomi- 
nated by the Majlis. 

The International Court of Justice, by a vote 
of 9 to 5, ruled that it had no jurisdiction in 
the oil dispute between the Iranian Government 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

luly 23: A crowd of 20,000 to 30,000 people demon- 
strated in Tehran. 

July 26: Prime Minister Mosaddeq announced the 
following new Cabinet: 

Mohammad Mosaddeq — Prime 
War 
Hosayn Navab— Foreign Minister 


Minister, 


Bagher Kazemi —Finance 

Hosayn Sadeghi — Interior 

Khalil Taleghani — Agriculture 

‘Abd al-Ali Lufti— Justice 

Ibrahim Alami— Labor 

Safar Farmayan — Health 
lug. 3: The Majlis (Chamber of Deputies) passed 
Prime Minister Mosaddeq’s bill granting him 
full dictatorial powers for 6 months. It also 
voted to confiscate the fortune of former Prime 
Minister Ahmad Qavam. 
lug. 7: The Chamber of Deputies voted a full par- 
don to the assassin of Prime Minister Ali Raz- 
mara and elected Ayatollah Kashani as its Presi- 
dent. 


The Government presented a note to the Brit- 
ish Government demanding: (1) “The debts which 
in recent years the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
recognized as due to Iran and which amount to 
more than several tens of millions of pounds 
sterling; (2) the indemnity due for delay in pay- 
ing this debt; (3) the blocked Iranian holdings in 
Britain; (4) the indemnity due for delay in re- 
leasing these blocked sums.” The note went on to 
offer to negotiate with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company on the basis of the 9-point oil nation- 
alization law if these demands were met. 


Aug. 9: The third reading in the Senate of the bill 


for the grant of full powers to Prime Minister 
Mosaddeq resulted in the appointment of a 10- 
man delegation to ascertain from the Prime Min- 
ister what he meant to do with the full powers. 
The police broke up an attempt on the part of 
members of the Communist Tudeh Party to dis- 
tribute vacant land on the outskirts of Tehran to 
homeless workers and unemployed persons. 


Aug. 11: The Senate voted to accord Prime Min- 


ister Mosaddeq full dictatorial powers for 6 
months. 


Aug. 12: Shah Reza Pahlavi presented 600 peas- 


ants with deeds of ownership to lands compris- 
ing the former imperial estates. 
Martial law was lifted in Tehran. 


Aug. 13: Prime Minister Mosaddeq issued a decree 


ordering landlords to turn over an additional 
20% of the return from their agricultural lands. 
This amount would be divided equally between 
a rural development and cooperative organiza- 
tion created by the decree and the individual 
peasants working on the land. The decree pro- 
vided that village councils would be set up to 
enforce the collection of the 20% levy and that 
marketing, consumer, and credit cooperatives 
would be organized. The decree also contained 
enforcement provisions. 

Prime Minister Mosaddeq also issued a decree 
which would abolish feudal dues and forced 
labor. 


Aug. 18: Prime Minister Mosaddeq ordered dis- 


trict and local officials to form within 15 diys 
the village councils provided for in his land 
reform decree. He also ordered them to force 
landlords to hand over the additional 20% of 
the proceeds from agricultural sales as provided 
for in the decree. 

Clashes took place between demonstrating Com- 
munists and the neo-Fascist Sumka (Iranian Na- 
tional Socialist) and Pan-Iranian societies. 


Aug. 19: Violent clashes took place between the 


Communists and the Muslim Combatant and 
Sumka groups. The Sumka group set on fire 
the Tudeh party’s principal headquarters, Peace 
House, which burned to the ground, and the 
plant of the Communist newspaper, Besuye 
A yande. 


Aug. 20: Martial law was reimposed. 


Prime Minister Mosaddeq issued a decree 
under which the Ministry of Finance would 
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take over all vacant land in the environs of 
Tehran, break it up, and sell it for house lots. 

Aug. 21: Prime Minister Mosaddeq decreed the 
creation of commissions empowered to collect 
arrears of unpaid back income taxes from 
wealthy Iranians, imprison those who refused, 
and confiscate their property. Of the total 
amount gained from the taxpayers, 1% would 
go to members of the commissions and those who 
assist them in collecting it, to be divided equally. 

Aug. 23: The Government dismissed 15 generals 
from active service. 

Aug. 25: It was announced that the President of 
the Cities Service Company, W. Alton jones, 
was in Iran at the invitation of Prime Minister 
Mosaddeq “to study the nature of any assistance 
which may be rendered to renew the operations 
of the Iranian nationalized oil industry and also 
to give any guidance regarding the administra- 
tion and operations of the oil industry.” 

Aug. 26: Davoud Monchi Zadeh, leader of the 
Sumka party, was arrested and the party head- 
quarters taken over by the police. 

Aug. 27: The Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain presented a joint note to 
Prime Minister Mosaddeq containing “proposals 
for action” which the two governments were 
prepared to take. The proposals were as fol- 
lows: “(1) There shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice the question of 
compensation to be paid in respect to the na- 
tionalization of the enterprise of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in Iran, having regard to 
the legal position of the parties existing im- 
mediately prior to nationalization and to all 
claims and counter-claims of both parties. (2) 
Suitable representatives shall be appointed to 
represent the Iranian Government and the AIOC 
in negotiations for making arrangements for 
the flow of oil from Iran to world markets. 
(3) If the Iranian Government agrees to the 
proposal in the foregoing two paragraphs, it 
is understood that (A) representatives of the 
AIOC will seek arrangements for the movement 
of oil already stored in Iran, and as agreements 
are reached upon price, and as physical condi- 
tions for loading permit, appropriate payments 
will be made for such quantities of oil as can 
be moved; (B) Her Majesty’s Government will 
relax restrictions on exports to Iran and on 
Iran's use of sterling; and (C) the United 
States Government will make an immediate 
grant of $10 million to the Iranian Government 
to assist in their budgetary problems.” 

fug. 28: Mozafar Baghai, leader of the Workers 
party, issued orders to his followers to attack 
Communists at the memorial services at the 
graves of those killed in the July 20 riots. 

Aug. 30: Prime Minister Mosaddeq broadcast a 
message to the nation in which he declared that 
he had informed the diplomatic representatives 
of the United States and Great Britain that his 


Government could never agree to their joint 
proposals delivered on Aug. 27 and that the 
proposals would “have an unfavorable effect on 
the people” of Iran. 


Iraq 


1952 

June 7: Acting Finance Minister Diya Ja‘far ar- 
rived in London to discuss Iraq’s blocked sterling 
balances with the British Treasury. 

July 9: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id Pasha and 
his Cabinet resigned. The Regent, Prince ‘Abd 
al-Ilah, appointed Sayyid Mustafa al-‘Umari as 
Prime Minister with the understanding that he 
appoint non-party men as Cabinet officers pending 
new elections. 

July 12: Prime Minister al-‘Umari announced the 
following new Cabinet: 

Mustafa al-‘Umari—Prime Minister, In- 
terior 

Majid Mustafa — Social Affairs 

Jamal Baban — Justice 

‘Abd al-Damaluji — Education 

‘Abd al-Maid al-Awi — Communications and 
Works 

Husam al-Din Juma — Defense 

Nadim al-Pachachi — Economics 

Ibrahim Shabandar — Finance 

‘Abd al-Rahman Jawdat — Health 

Fadil Jamali— Foreign Affairs 

Aug. 12: King Faysal II, accompanied by his uncle 
the Regent, ‘Abd al-Illah, arrived in New York 
for a s5-weeks’ tour of irrigation and other de- 
velopmental projects in the U.S. 


Israel 

1952 

June 2: It was announced that rationing and price 
controls for most vegetables, fruit, and fish was 
ended. 

June 4: David Horowitz resigned as Director 
General of the Ministry of Finance. 

June 8: The Government announced an emergency 
measure which would withdraw as a compulsory 
loan 10% of all money in circulation except 
bank accounts below £I 50 and banknotes of 
£1 x or less denomination. 

June 11: Fourteen technical assistance operational 
agreements were signed with the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

June 23: The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Knesset (Parliament) voted to recommend the 
resumption of negotiations with the West Ger- 
man Government for reparations on the basis of 
an offer of $714 million over a 12-year period. 

June 24: The Government of West Germany of- 
fered Israel $715 million to help compensate for 
the resettlement of 500 thousand refugees from 
Germany. The money would be made available 
in the form of goods needed by Israel. 
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June 25: The Knesset approved the appointment 
of Haim Cohen as Minister of Justice, Levi 
Eshkol as Minister of Finance, Dr. Perez Nap- 
thali as Minister of Agriculture, and Eliezer 
Kaplan to the newly created post of Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

July 13: Deputy Prime Minister Eliezer Kaplan 
died in Genoa, Italy. 
lug. 10: The Government reached an agreement 
with the United States whereby the latter would 
give guarantees to American investors in Israel 
of currency convertibility and against losses from 
expropriation or confiscation. 
fug. 17: Negotiations on restitution with repre- 
sentatives of the Government of West Germany 
were concluded by the completion of a draft 
agreement whereby the West German Govern- 
ment would pay $822 million, basically in goods, 
to Israel and world Jewish organizations during 
a period not to exceed 14 years. 


Jordan 


1952 

June 4: The Government announced that a Regency 
Council had been appointed to exercise the con- 
stitutional powers of King Talal because of his 
continued ill health. 

lune 5: Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda 
signed an agreement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment with the Tapline Company. Under the 
terms of the agreement Jordan would receive 
an annual income of some $600,000 for oil 
transit. 

fug. 11: Parliament removed King Talal from 
office because of his continued ill health and 
proclaimed his son, Crown Prince Husayn, as his 
successor. 

lug. 27: The United States announced that it was 
raising its diplomatic mission in Jordan to the 
status of an embassy. 

lug. 28: The Government of Great Britain an- 
nounced that it was raising its legation in Jordan 
to the status of an embassy. 


Kashmir 

1952 
July 27: It was reported that Prime Minister 
Nehru of India and Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, 
Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, had 
reached an agreement whereby Kashmir and 
Jammu would have a special status in the Indian 
Union. The State would continue to remain 
autonomous except in matters of defense, com- 
munications, and foreign affairs. Prime Minister 
Nehru was also reported to have agreed that 
the Jammu and Kashmir Constituent Assembly’s 
decision to abolish the monarchy would stand. 
luly 23: It was revealed that U.N. Mediator 
Frank P. Graham had proposed that each Gov- 
ernment appoint a negotiator of cabinet rank 
who would be sent to Geneva or some other city 
to renew discussions of plans for a plebiscite in 
Kashmir. 


Mug. 21: The Constituent Assembly of Kashmir 
unanimously adopted a resolution abolishing the 
hereditary monarchy in favor of an elected head 
of state for a term of 5 years. 

Aug. 25: Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, and N. N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, Defense Minister of India, met in 
Geneva, Switzerland, to consider proposals of 
U.N. Mediator Frank P. Graham for the with- 
drawal from Kashmir of the military forces of 
the two countries as a precondition for holding 
a plebiscite. 


Lebanon 

1952 

June 13, 14: Twenty-seven newspapers ceased pub- 
lication in a strike to protest the Government’s 
suspension of 9 other newspapers. The striking 
newspapers demanded an end to the suspension, 
the release of an imprisoned editor, and the 
immediate adoption of a new publication law 
guaranteeing freedom from such measures. 

June 18: Two newspaper owners were sentenced 
to 4 months’ imprisonment and a fine of LL 200; 
5 other newspaper owners were sentenced to 
1 month’s imprisonment and a fine of LL 100 
for reprinting an article regarded as critical of 
President Bisharah al-Khuri. 

Aug. 21: The Cabinet approved proposed legisla- 
tion which would distribute state land among 
the peasants, amend election laws, reform the 
judicial system, and dismiss inefficient and un- 
necessary Government employees. Prime Minister 
Sami al-Sulh announced that he would ask Par- 
liament for powers to rule the country by decree 
for 6 months. 

Aug. 27: The United States Government announced 
that it was raising its diplomatic mission in 
Lebanon to the status of an embassy. 

Aug. 28: The Foreign Office of Great Britain an- 
nounced that it was raising its legation in Leb- 
anon to the status of an embassy. 


Libya 
1952 


June 9: The Government signed 3 agreements 
whereby it would receive $1,500,000 for technical 
assistance from the United Nations. 


Morocco 

1952 

Aug. 8: The delegate of Iraq to the United Nations, 
Awni Khalidi, formally requested that the “Ques- 
tion of Morocco” be added to the agenda of 
the seventh session of the General Assembly. 
He charged that Morocco’s Nationalist movement 
had been subject to “restrictions and oppression,” 
and that the French Administration was foment- 
ing “strife and dissensions among the inhabitants 
of Morocco” by arming French civilian residents. 
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Jug. 27: The International Court of Justice ruled 
unanimously that a Moroccan decree of December 
1948 was invalid because it involved discrimina- 
tion in favor of France. The decision declared 
that the decree was contrary to the 1906 Act of 
Algeciras, which entitled the United States to 
economic treatment as favorable as that accorded 
France. The Court also held unanimously that un- 
der the 1836 treaty between Morocco and the 
United States, American consular courts in the ter- 
ritory had jurisdiction between 
Americans. By 10 to 1, the judges asserted that 
these courts also were competent in certain cate- 
gories of cases lodged against Americans. By a 
vote of 6 to 5, the judges rejected a United States 
claim of jurisdiction in other cases involving 
United States nationals. The Court ruled unani- 
mously that the United States did not possess 
the general right to prevent the application to 
Americans of laws to which the latter had not 
given prior assent, but it noted that in some 
cases the application of such laws could be made 
the subject of an international dispute. In addi- 
tion, the Court maintained that Americans in 
French Morocco had no right to fiscal immunity 
and that they could not claim exemption from 
payment of consumption taxes. By a vote of 
6 to 5, it rejected both French and American 
claims regarding the basis for evaluating imports 
for duty purposes, and suggested a more “flexible 
rule than either had proposed.” 


over disputes 


Palestine Problem 

1952 

June 3: Because of Jordanian charges that Israelis 
were using the regular fortnightly supply con- 

Hadassah Hospital and the Hebrew 
University to smuggle military stores through 
Arab-held territory, U.N. officials seized a 50- 
gallon drum which had not been listed as part 
of a convoy’s cargo. 

June 6: It was reported that a land dispute be- 
ginning June 4 in the vicinity of Qalgilia, on 
the border between Jordan and Israel, had re- 
sulted in the death of an Israeli soldier and 
the wounding of 10 Jordanians. The Mixed 
Armistice Commission decided demarcation of 
the disputed area in favor of Israel. 

June 11: Jordanian Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu 
al-Huda Pasha lodged a complaint with the 
United Nations charging that the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission was delaying its investigation 
of Jordanian charges that the Israelis were build- 
ing military fortifications in the vicinity of He- 
brew University and Hadassah Hospital. 

June 21: Israeli military police occupied offices of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission to prevent U.N. 
officials from opening a s5o0-gallon metal drum 
seized from an Israeli convoy en route to 
Hadassah Hospital. 

June 26: It was reported that 3 Jordanians were 
killed by Israeli guards when they tried to 
visit relatives at the frontier village of Arar. 


voys to 


EAST 


JOURNAL 


July 2: The Syrian Government complained to 
the United Nations that the transfer of Israeli 
government offices from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
contravened United Nations’ decisions to inter- 
nationalize the city. 

July 8: Several members of the U.N. Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission signified their intention of re- 
signing unless armed Israeli military policemen 
vacated the Commission’s offices. 

July Zo: Israeli military policemen quit the Mixed 
Armistice Commission’s offices when the 50-gallon 
metal drum was returned to Israeli officials, 

July 21: It was announced that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had presented a memorandum to the Goy- 
ernment of Israel stating that it had no intention 
of moving its embassy to Jerusalem and that it 
did not look with favor on the removal of Is- 
raeli government offices to Jerusalem. The men- 
orandum further stated that Jerusalem should 
not be under the control of any single state. 


Somalia 

1052 

June 9: Victorio D. Carpio, a member of the U.N, 
council set up to advise Italian administrators 
of Somalia, strongly criticized the Italian ad- 
ministration before a meeting of the U.N. Trus- 
teeship Council. He held that unless policies were 
changed “radically” the area would not be ready 
for self-government by 1960. Among other things 
he charged that the Italian administration had 
allocated only 1.6% of the budget for education, 
that the judicial system allowed natives to be 
imprisoned “for months without ever seeing a 
judge,” and that Italians were arbitrarily re- 
placing qualified Somalis in Government jobs. 


Syria 


1952 
June 3: The Government entered into formal ne- 
gotiations with the Iraq Petroleum Company fo: 
a revision of the existing agreement regarding 
the IPC pipelines. 
June 8: Gen. Fawzi Silo issued a decree whereby 
he officially assumed the title and office of Prime 
Minister. 
Prime Minister Fawzi Silo announced the 
following new Cabinet: 
Fawzi Silo— Prime Minister, Interior, De- 
fense 
Zafir Rifa‘i— Foreign Affairs 
Sa‘id al-Zaym — Finance 
Munir Ghannam — Justice 
Munir Diab — Economy 
Sami Tayyara — Education 
Tawfiq Harun— Public Works 
‘Abd al-Rahman Hunaydi— Agriculture 
Murshid Khatir — Health 
Aug. 27: The United States Government announced 
that it was raising its diplomatic mission iD 
Syria to the status of an embassy. 


June 0: 
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Aug. 28: The Foreign Office of Great Britain an- 
nounced that it was raising its legation in Syria 
to the status of an embassy. 


° 
Tunisia 

1952 

June 4: Bomb explosions were reported in Tunis. 
The police arrested a group of agitators re- 
sponsible for 3 bomb attempts in March and 
April. 

June 5: Twelve demonstrators were sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from 5 to 20 years at hard 
labor. 

June 7: Four bomb explosions were set off in Tunis. 

June 11: Five Tunisians were condemned to death 
by a French military tribunal for the killing of 
a policeman. 

June 14: Clashes between Jews and Muslims took 
place in Tunis. They were apparently caused by 
Arab attempts to enlist the Jews’ support of a 
strike against the French. 

June 17: Forty Tunisians were arrested in the 
Sousse region on charges of terrorism. 

June 19: French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
placed: before the French National Assembly a 
s-point program of reforms in Tunisia. The 
plan provides that: (1) Tunisians would be 
accorded more seats in the Cabinet with a 
promise of an all-national Cabinet eventually; 
(2) civil service posts would be open only to 
Tunisians except in cases where none had the 
necessary qualifications; (3) a tribunal com- 
posed of 4 Frenchmen and 4 Tunisians, with 
a French judge presiding, would act as the 
supreme court of Tunisia; (4) a Consultative 
Assembly consisting of an all-Tunisian Legisla- 
tive Council and a half-Tunisian, half-French 
Financial Council would be set up; (5) elected 
municipal councils would be set up in each town 
to draft local budgets and direct local affairs. 
In large cities this council would have two 
chambers. 

June 22: Bomb explosions were reported through- 
out the protectorate. 

June 23: The political bureau of the Neo-Destour 
party drew up a resolution rejecting the proposed 
French reforms and submitted it to the Bey, 
Sidi Muhammad al-Amin. The resolution was 
also signed by members of the Destour party. 

Representatives of 12 Tunisian organizations 
held a joint meeting at the end of which it was 
announced that the proposed French reforms 
would be unacceptable. 

June 25: Five hundred acres of wheat were set 
afire in northern Tunisia. 
July 9: The French Government ordered Moham- 
med Masmoudi, representative of the Neo-Des- 
tour party in France, to leave the country on 
the ground that his presence tended to “com- 

promise public order.” 

July 21: Secretary General of the United Nations 
Trygve Lie announced that 23 countries had 


Aug. 1: 


voted in favor of a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider the Tunisian question. 
Thirty-one votes would have been necessary to 
call such a meeting. 


July 23: The Bey of Tunis, Sidi Muhammad al- 


Amin, sent a telegram to the French Government 
denying a report that he had approved the 
French proposed reforms in principle. 

Sidi Muhammad al-Amin, the Bey of 
Tunis, formed a 12-man commission of political, 
religious, and industrial leaders to consider 
French proposals for giving greater internal 
autonomy to Tunisia. He directed these repre- 
sentatives to consult with their organizations and 
report back to a group of 40 prominent men 
designated by the Bey. 


Aug. §: Thirteen Asian-Arab countries submitted 


a formal note to the United Nations requesting 
that the Tunisian case be placed on the agenda 
of the Security Council. 


Turkey 


1952 
June 18: The International Bank for Reconstruc- 


tion and Development concluded an agreement 
with the Government whereby it would loan it 
$25,200,000 for the construction of a dam on 
the Seyhan River, flood control, irrigation, and 
hydroelectric power. The loan is repayable in 
25 years, starting in April 1957, with interest 
at 4-757. 


June 23: Muhlis Ete resigned as Minister of Econ- 


omy and Commerce and Enver Gureli was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Muammer Alakant was 
appointed Minister without Portfolio. 


Aug. 18: The Supreme Headquarters, Allied 


Powers in Europe, announced that the new 
headquarters for the Allied Land Forces, South- 
eastern Europe, would be situated in Izmir. 


Petroleum 


1952 
Aug. 22: The U.S. Government filed 3 civil suits 


in a U.S. District Court to recover more than 
$67 million from 4 American oil companies and 
6 subsidiary companies. It accused them of over- 
charging the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Mutual Security Agency for Middle 
East oil delivered to Marshall Plan countries 
in Europe between May 1949 and June 1952. 
The companies involved are (1) Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, Esso Export Corporation; (2) Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, The Texas Com- 
pany of New York, and their jointly owned 
subsidiaries: Bahrein Petroleum Company, Cali- 
fornia-Texas Oil Company, Ltd., and Mid-East 
Crudes Sales Company; (3) Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company of New York and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply 
Company. 
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The Aswan Dam Development Project 


Leon Feiner 


ITH THE INCREASING industriali- 
zation of Egypt and the consequent ex- 

pansion of its needs, the Egyptian Government 
is turning to the exploitation of the country’s 
natural resources as the next step in its de- 
velopment. Aswan dam, with its potential 
source of cheap electrical power, has figured 
prominently in many development plans over 
the past forty years. A three-phased develop- 
ment scheme is now under consideration and 
actual implementation. It consists of a hydro- 
electric power station which will in turn supply 
power for a steel mill and fertilizer plant. 

With some 970,000 sq. km., or 95% of its 
total area, now considered unsuitable for cul- 
tivation and a population increasing at an esti- 
mated 300,000 per year, Egypt looks to the 
deserts as a source of mineral wealth and 
economic potential. That this is not wishful 
thinking is substantiated by the varied minerals 
now being extracted. Yet workable deposits are 
few in comparison with the vastness of the 
areas in question, and enormous tracts remain 
virtually unsurveyed. Also hindering the de- 
velopment of these resources is the apparent 
lack of interest on the part of local capital, 
coupled with the Company and Mining laws of 
1947 and 1948, which have discouraged foreign 
investment.' Not to be overlooked is the inade- 
quate transport network, good communications 
being essential for the extraction of the desert 
wealth. 

Of particular importance in the plans of the 

‘The Company Law was partially revised by 
decree on Aug. 4, 1952, so as to permit foreign 
interests to hold 51% of the shares of Egyptian joint 
stock companies instead of 49% as previously. A 
revision of the Mining Law has likewise been under 
consideration. 


Government is the large iron ore deposit dis- 
covered in the desert near Aswan. The ore is 
a hematite of odlitic structure with an iron 
content varying from 40% to 60%. The high 
percentage of iron combined with the absence 
of sulfur and a low phosphorus content sim- 
plifies the extraction of the iron from the ore. 
The proved reserves are 13.5 million tons, with 
probable reserves estimated at 300 million tons, 
The ore is on the surface, lowering mining 
costs. The proximity of these deposits to Aswan 
dam immediately suggests the utilization of 
power generated at the dam for the conversion 
of the ore into steel. A plant of this type would 
be the first of its kind in Egypt and would lay 
the foundation for heavy industry in an area 
hitherto unaffected by modern technology. 

Egypt’s extensive use of artificial fertilizers 
and its increased dependence upon them for its 
agricultural well being, coupled with the more 
than sufficient power available at Aswan, makes 
it highly desirable that a fertilizer plant also 
be established there. Superphosphates and ni- 
trates, first used in Egypt about 1900, have 
been applied during 1950 to the extent of over 
500,000 tons annually, giving a consumption 
rate of 130 lbs. per acre as against 84 lbs. for 
Holland, 33 lbs. for Denmark, and 18 lbs. for 
France.” 

The severe restriction on nitrate imports 
during World War II had immediate and dis- 
astrous effects upon Egyptian agriculture, for 
Egypt’s soil is rich in lime and potash but de- 
ficient in the salts which nitrogeneous ferti- 
lizers supply. The shortage caused the aban- 
donment of the 2-3 year rotation system and 


2W. B. 
1950), Pp. 


Fisher, The Middle East (New York, 
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* Leon Feiner recently returned from a 4-months’ visit to Egypt. 
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the substitution of successive crop cultivation, 
t best an exhaustive process. Determined that 
Egypt never face such a crisis again, the Gov- 
«nment decided to establish a nitrochalk plant 
»s the third phase of the Aswan Development 
Project. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
STATION 


At the close of hostilities in 1945, the Egyp- 
jan Government established a “‘ Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission” under the Ministry of 
Public Works. This Commission was charged 
vith the task of studying various proposals, 
preparing specifications, and supervising the ex- 
«ution of the complete development project. 
The British firm of Kennedy and Donkin was 
pointed to assist the Commission with the 
wdroelectric phase of the scheme. Various in- 
ernational experts were called in from time 
0 time to aid in planning a power station em- 
bracing the latest design and techniques. The 
gecifications for the power station were ready 
y January 1947, and tenders for the equip- 
ment received shortly thereafter. Contracts 


fwere awarded in 1948 to a number of Eu- 


ropean firms. 

Aswan dam was completed in 1902 and has 
en twice heightened since. It has a total 
ength of 2,141 meters and contains 180 sluices. 
The present storage capacity is 5 billion cubic 
meters, making it of major importance in the 
rrigation setup of the country. The substitu- 
ion of perennial irrigation in place of basin 
rrigation can be attributed directly to this dam. 
The full reservoir level is 33 meters above 
the natural water level of the river. This level 
s gradually lowered as water is utilized for 
tigation purposes, reaching a low point at 
foodtime in July. A head of 8 meters has been 
ixed by power and irrigation authorities as the 
ninimum for the purpose of power generation. 
The waterfall variation will therefore be from 
amaximum of 33 meters, when the reservoir 
s full, to a minimum of 8 meters in the flood 
yriod. Kaplan, or adjustable blade, propeller 
turbines have been chosen because of their abil- 
ty to operate at a reasonably high efficiency 
inder all head and load conditions. 

The hydroelectric station now under con- 
truction at Aswan will have a total installed 
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capacity of 345,000 kw. It will contain 7 main 
turbines each having a capacity of 46,000 kw. 
at an 0.95 power factor. There will be two ad- 
ditional house units of 11,500 kw. each, one to 
supply power to the damsite and power station 
colony, the other as a standby. Each of the 
main turbines will be fed by 4 sluices, the 
house units by one sluice each. All sluices will 
have 3 penstocks with a diameter of 1.8 meters. 
All 9 turbines are directly coupled to alterna- 
tors having a terminal voltage of 11 kv. For 
every main alternator there will be a step-up 
transformer located in a switch station. The 
transformers will step up the alternator volt- 
age to 132,000 volts for transmission purposes. 
The power station has been placed on the west 
side of the dam to make use of low level sluices 
in supplying water to the turbines. A further 
advantage to this location is the discharge of 
water into the western channel which is the 
only one navigable. This will also facilitate 
the transportation of materials to the building 
site by water. 

Under present hydraulic conditions the maxi- 
mum output of the station will be 260,000 kw. 
This power output will be available for about 
six months of the vear because of the fluctuat- 
ing head. During the flood period of three 
months, output will fall to 80,000 kw., with 
a gradual change from one to the other in the 
remaining three months. To increase the 
economic utility of the power station, provision 
has been made for the future installation of 
two low head turbines which will operate dur- 
ing the flood stage only, and thus increase the 
firm power of the power station from 80,000 
kw. to 130,000 kw. The energy from the hy- 
droelectric station will be transmitted to the 
fertilizer and steel plants by means of over- 
head transmission lines, 3 circuits to the ferti- 
lizer plant and 2 to the steel plant. The esti- 
mated cost of this power transmitted is 0.81 
milliemes. 

To date some £E 1,200,000 has been ex- 
pended on the excavation for the turbine hous- 
ings, a protective dike, a rock-crushing installa- 
tion, and the erection of a self-contained colony 
for the construction crews which will be taken 
over by the power station employees upon com- 
pletion of construction. Another £E 11 million 
has been allocated for machinery now being 
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manufactured by a number of European firms. 
Installation of the first units (generator hous- 
ings) will soon be underway as more of the 
parts arrive in Egypt. The estimated date of 
completion of the power station is 1957, with 
a total cost of £E 27,500,000 (as of 1952 
estimate ). 

The Aswan dam hydroelectric scheme is 
part of an Upper Egypt electrification plan 
which includes the electrification of the Nile 
barrages at Esna, Naga Hamadi, and Assiut. 
Because of the small head at these barrages, 
the aggregate output amounts to 74,000 kw. as 
the maximum and 48,000 kw. during flood. 
But as a result, the output of the fertilizer 
plant can be increased, steel output remaining 
the same. 

The industrial phase of the development 
project has not kept pace with the power aspect. 
In the case of the fertilizer plant, plans and 
specifications have been drawn up by the 
Chemical Construction Co. of New York and 
are now under review by the Legal Section of 
the Ministry of Public Works. This should 
be completed soon and tenders invited. The 
Ministry intends to award contracts in the 
early part of 1953, with work commencing 
soon after. Plans for the steel plant are more 
tentative. The Westdeutsches Export and In- 
genier Buro was appointed in April 1952 to 
draw up specifications in accordance with pro- 
posals submitted by the commission. It was 
hoped that they would be able to complete the 
specifications in a period of six months. 

Both undertakings are handicapped by un- 
certainty regarding financial backing and there- 
fore of their ultimate management. Shall they 
be national enterprises, or shall private capital 
be invited to participate? If so to what extent? 
One cannot help get the feeling that private 
participation would be welcomed, especially if 
it were domestic, although foreign capital may 
be sought if the former proves unavatlable. Be 
that as it may, the Government proposes to go 
ahead as rapidly as possible, financing the whole 
scheme if necessary. 


FERTILIZER PLANT 


The nitrochalk plant will utilize limestone, 
free air, and Nile water as its raw materials. 
The major processes are the electrolysis of 
water and the liquefaction of air, 3,000 kw. 
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being consumed in the production of one top 
of fertilizer. Nitrochalk fertilizer has beep 
recommended because (1) the demand fo; 
nitrogeneous fertilizers will soon reach 800,000 
tons per annum, the bulk of which must be 
imported ; (2) it is a type of fertilizer common 
in Egypt, one with which the farmers are fg. 
miliar; (3) limestone necessary for the manu. 
facture of nitrochalk is available in abundan 
quantities at Naga Hamadi. 

Of the 210,000 kw. allocated the fertilizer 
plant, 80% will be used by the electrolizers, 
These will produce free hydrogen and oxygen 
for some 8-9 months, sufficient to supply these 
elements for a complete year’s operation. Op- 
eration of this unit will cease as the power out- 
put of the hydroelectric station decreases. By 
liquefaction of air and subsequent evaporation, 
free nitrogen and oxygen will be obtained. 
Combining three volumes of hydrogen with 
one of nitrogen will produce ammonia, half 
of which will be united with oxygen to produce 
nitric acid. The second portion of ammonia 
will be dissolved in the nitric acid to produce 
ammonium nitrate. Limestone will then be 
added as a filler to reduce the nitrate concen- 
tration to 20.5%. These operations will be on 
a year-round basis. With an annual capacity of 
370,000 tons this plant should be able to supply 
more than half of Egypt’s present needs, and 
with the electrification of the other Nile bar- 
rages as envisaged, production may be stepped 
up to 480,000 tons per year. The establish- 
ment in 1951 of a fertilizer plant in Suez with 
a capacity of 200,000 tons of calcium nitrate 
gives Egypt reason to hope that its dependence 
upon foreign sources for nitrogeneous fertilizers 
is nearing an end. 

The fertilizer plant will be located on the 
east bank of the Nile about 12 km. north of 
Aswan town and will employ some 700 indi- 
viduals. The total cost is estimated at £E 3! 
million, which includes the plant proper, 4 
housing colony, general utilities, and a barge 
fleet necessary for the transport of the fertilizer 
to distribution points downstream. On their 
return upstream the barge will be laden with 
limestone quarried at Naga Hamadi. 


STEEL MILL 


Because of the tentative nature of the steel 
mill one cannot write with great certainty re 
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sarding it. A plant having 4 or 5 electric smelt- 
ing furnaces is contemplated. Each furnace will 
have a capacity of 100-125 tons per day and an 
annual production of 115,000 tons. Production 
will be on a year-round basis. The molten pig 
iron produced in the smelters will be collected 
in a §00-ton mixer riding on rails, which will 
feed 2 or 3 10-ton basic Bessemer converters. 
Injection and passing of compressed air through 
the molten iron will oxidize the phosphorus 
present in the pig iron. The steel will then be 
poured into one ton ingots for shipment to the 
lling mill; 3,200 kw. will be needed to con- 
vert ore into one ton of steel. 

Further study is needed before the exact 
location of the rolling mill can be fixed, be it 
in Cairo or Aswan. The expansion of estab- 
lished rolling mills in Cairo is also under con- 
sideration, but it is highly probable that the 
initial rolling of the ingots will be done in a 
jlooming mill at Aswan. The planned products 
of the rolling mill include 70,000 tons of re- 
inforcing bars for concrete, 20,000 tons of 
sheets, and 20,000 tons of R.R. rails. Twelve 
hundred people will be employed at the Aswan 
plant, which will be located 16 km. north of 
Aswan town on the east bank of the Nile. A 
colony with homes for all personnel, recreation 
centers, communal services, and shopping facili- 
ties will be constructed similar in nature to the 
colonies of the other units. The total cost of 
the Aswan steel unit is estimated at £E 16 
million (1952), including the rolling mill. 

The economic feasibility of producing steel 
by electric furnace at Aswan is subject to much 
conjecture on the part of many experts. With 
an increasing world steel capacity at present 
harnessed to rearmament programs, Egypt need 
not fear competition, but there are high doubts 
of its ability to produce steel at a competitive 
price under peacetime conditions. The present 
price differential between imported steel and 
the expected ‘cost of Aswan steel is small. Im- 
ported steel is £E 51 per ton, c.i.f. Alexandria, 
while expected cost for Aswan steel in Cairo is 
£E 45. But a drop in imported prices can be 
expected. Furthermore, the steel produced at 
Aswan will be high-grade steel, the demand for 
which is small in Egypt. 

That these facts have not been overlooked 
by the officials concerned is apparent. The ten- 
tative nature of the steel plant and the con- 
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tinued search for alternate uses of the power to 
be generated bear this out. An increased ferti- 
lizer capacity or irrigation of high level lands 
hitherto unexploited because of lifting charges 
are the foremost possibilities. But an overriding 
objective in the mind of Egypt is to attain a 
limited self-sufficiency in this vital commodity, 
importation of which has made it dependent 
upon the capricious nature of the world market. 
The planned steel mill is thus more of a pro- 
tective venture than a purely economic one. 
The benefits of the fertilizer plant are more 
obvious. The expected cost of fertilizer at 
Aswan is £E 17 per ton against a cost of 
£E 30.3 per ton, c.i.f. Alexandria, for nitro- 
chalk of a similar quality. This can mean lower 
prices for the farmer, or the price differential 
can be used as a lucrative source of revenue by 
the Government, the choice resting with the 
latter. The saving by Egypt of foreign ex- 
change, amounting to an average of £E 5 
million for steel products and £E 11-12 mil- 
lion for fertilizers per annum, can be consid- 
ered secondary, although it would amount to 
about 3% or 4% of Egypt’s total import bal- 
ance. On the other hand, the exploitation of 
natural resources, with its raising of the na- 
tional income, will have far-reaching effects. 
The expansion of Egypt’s internal transport 
network, both by land and water, because of 
these industries cannot be gauged but that this 
will occur is certain. Likewise a change in the 
present primitive social structure of Aswan 
province — the most backward in all Egypt — 
can be expected. Some 5,000 people will be 
gainfully employed because of these enterprises 
in mining, production, and transporting their 
products and raw materials. The establish- 
ment of secondary industries is possible but de- 
pendent to a great degree on measures adopted 
by the Egyptian Government. Its present luke- 
warm attitude toward industrial undertakings 
must change to one of active support and en- 
couragement. To date study of this aspect has 
been neglected. Ultimately the cumulative 
effect of the development scheme on the econ- 
omy as a whole can be great. An increased 
national income and an expanding industrial 
capacity could usher in a new era for Egypt. 
That this development scheme will give im- 
petus to such a day is the fervent wish of all 
Egypt and its many friends the world over. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Arabic Literature on Arabism 


Nicola A. Ziadeh 


RAB NATIONALISM began to show 
itself during the last decades of the 19th 
century. Some time passed before the move- 
ment was appreciably felt, even by the Arabs 
themselves, but now it is so strong as to be 
worth proper understanding and stock-taking. 
This national feeling first manifested its 
Arab character in the writings of al-Kawakibi, 
a late 19th century Syrian author who spent 
most of his life in Egypt. Al-Kawakibi was 
not the only nationalistic writer of his time, 
but was one of the first to throw suspicion on 
the right of the Ottoman Turks to the Cali- 
phate, a matter which had been taken for 
granted for nearly four centuries. It is true 
that his call was principally an Islamic one, 
but he demanded that there should be an Arab 
caliph. ¥ 
Early in the 20th century, Najib Aziri, a 
Lebanese who lived in France, called for an 
Arab Catholic Church in order to nationalize 
the life of the Christians. Aziri also wanted a 
unified Arab State composed of what later 
came to be known as Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, and Transjordan, as well as an 
independent Hijaz as a center of an Arab 
Caliphate. These two writers reflected the as- 
pirations of a large body of their countrymen. 
Their views were not the only ones, but they 
are good examples of what was in the minds 
of the more educated people. They were, too, 
the expression of a process which had been 
going on for some time and was to develop 
later under a variety of circumstances. 
The most important single factor in bringing 
this national feeling to maturity, at least down 
to World War I, was the Ottoman adminis- 


tration of the Arab lands. The sentiment for 
a change in the relations between governed 
and governors was ripe even late in the roth 
century. Needless to say there was a difference 
between the leaders and group members as 
to the best ways of achieving this change. By 
1908, when the Young Turk constitution was 
proclaimed, there had already developed in the 
politically conscious Arab world three trends: 
(1) a Muslim conviction that the Caliphate 
should be Arab; (2) a desire for sweeping re- 
forms which would aim at giving the Arab 
countries sufficient autonomy to enable them to 
develop their own distinctive character; and 
(3) an outright call for complete independence 
of the Arab lands and the formation of a 
united Arab State. 

The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 
brought the Committee of Union and Progress 
to power. The members of the Committee 
were advocates of Turkish centralized adminis- 
tration and eventually the Turkification of the 
Arabs. Tension resulted and the Arabs asked 
for the decentralization of the Empire, with a 
large share of autonomy for the Arab segments. 
This was encouraged by the Liberty and Fed- 
eration group, which was opposed to the 
C.U.P. in principle and practice. When the 
L. & F. came to power in 1911 the tension 
eased a little and hopes for a solution of the 
problems of the Arabs were in view. But this 
lasted for only a short time, for the C.U.P. 
soon returned with its program of Turkifica- 
tion intensified. Its attitude, more than any- 
thing else, brought impetus to the more extreme 
Arab separatists. 

A landmark in the history of the idea of 





*’ NicoLA A. ZIADEH, a member of the Department of Arabic Studies of the American University of Beirut, 
contributed “Recent Books on the Interpretation of Islam” to the Autumn 1951 issue of the Middle East 


Journal. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Arab nationalism was the First Arab Con- 
ference held in Paris, June 18-23, 1913. Those 
attending represented almost every shade of 
Arab political aspiration. The more important 
decisions taken by the Conference were: (1) 
Real and basic reforms are necessary for the 
Ottoman Empire, and should be introduced im- 
mediately. (2) Arabs must have guarantees 
that they would enjoy their political rights to 
the full and should have an active part in the 
central administration. (3) Each Arab prov- 
ince must enjoy a wide enough scope of auton- 
omy to ensure the fulfillment of its needs and 
the development of its resources. (4) Arabic 
should be recognized as an official language 
in the Ottoman Parliament. 

What is probably as important as the de- 
cisions is the spirit which prevailed at the Con- 
ference. One may give the following as char- 
acteristic of the opinions expressed: (1) It was 
emphasized that the movement was not re- 
ligious. The members were both Muslims and 
Christians, and they conducted themselves as 
members of one nation. The speeches of 
Zahrawi and Tabbara (Muslims), and of 
Mutran (Christian) may be cited as examples. 
See Al-mu’tamar al-arabi al-awwal [The 
First Arab Conference], Cairo, 1913.) (2) 
Many of the speakers refused the idea of a 
complete separation of the Arab lands from 
the Empire. Here Amman (Christian) and 
Tabbara (Muslim) are good examples. (/bid.) 
3) Apparently the French Government had 
hoped that the Conference, or at least some 
of its members, might be influenced to further 
French interests in the area. The unwilling- 
ness of the Conference to oblige was made 
clear by a delegate who called on the Foreign 
Ofice to inform them that “the people re- 
ected the French, but would not accept them 
% masters.” According to a document pub- 
lished later by the Turkish Government, the 
French Foreign Minister was disgusted with 
the negative results of the Conference, so far 
ss his own country was concerned, and in- 
structed French consuls to see that “the Arab 
teform movement be crushed,” although they 
were expected to pay lipservice to its leaders.’ 





'Sati’ al-Husri, Muhddaradt fi nushi’ al-fikra al- 
jawmiya [Lectures on the Development of the Idea 
| Nationalism] (Cairo, 1952), p. 202. 
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The reaction of the Ottoman Government 
was first lukewarm, then, possibly in view of 
the tension in the international situation, one 
of the leaders in the C.U.P., Tal‘at Pasha, 
concluded an agreement with al-Khalil, a rep- 
resentative of the Conference, which was meant 
to regularize the Arab demands. The agree- 
ment stipulated, among other things, that (1) 
the medium of instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools shall be Arabic; (2) at least 
three Cabinet Ministers must be Arabs; and 
(3) two Arabs from each Arab province should 
be appointed to the Ottoman Senate. All this 
indicated a real Arab participation in the ad- 
ministration. 

World War I brought these developments 
to a standstill. Not only were reform plans 
pushed into the background, but gradually 
Arab soldiers serving in the Ottoman army 
were purposely sent outside the Arab lands 
and martial law was declared. Then Jamal 
Pasha came as Governor-General of Syria and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Ottoman Fourth 
Army, and soon began his harsh rule over the 
country, where he arrested many of the leaders, 
tried them summarily, and had them hanged. 
Turkish intentions were clear and the Arabs 
had to act. This action took the shape of the 
Arab Revolt in 1916 under the leadership of 
the Sharif of Mecca, Husayn ibn ‘Ali. 


Il 


The foregoing prefatory note will help to 
understand the background which gave rise 
to the flow of literature on Arab nationalism 
and Arabism since World War I and more 
especially since World War II. It may seem 
to the observer that the establishment of the 
mandates and the creation of a number of Arab 
states has led to a weakening of Arab nation- 
alism. It can be argued that such a state of 
affairs must have diverted the attention of 
many people toward the local problems of 
statecraft, education, and economic develop- 
ment, and that this in turn must have created 
a multiple of national feelings based on smaller 
areas than the Arab world. In fact such things 
did happen. But on the other hand, Arabism 
gained momentum through these very condi- 
tions. The more those with vested interests 
tried to keep the Arab states apart, the more 
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the need for Arab unity grew among the intel- 
ligentsia in the Arab world. However, before 
an exposition of the various theories, opinions, 
and plans is made, it may be worth our while 
to have the literature to be discussed listed first 
in chronological order: * 


1. Al-mu’tamar al-‘arabi al-awwal [The First 
Arab Conference] (Cairo, 1913). On the Paris 1913 
Conference. 

2. Mu’tamar al-tullab al-arab [Conference of 
Arab Students] (Beirut, 1938). On the Brussels 
1938 Conference. 

3. Constantine Zurayk, Al-wa‘y al-gawmi [Na- 
tional Consciousness] (Beirut, 1938). 

4. Nicola A. Ziadeh, Al-gawmiya wal-‘uriiba 
[Nationalism and Arabism] (Jerusalem, 1943, 2nd 
revised edition, Beirut, 1950). Reference will be 
made to the 1950 edition, which appeared under the 
title Al-‘uriba fi mayzdn al-qgawmiya [Arabism in 
the Scales of Nationalism]. 

s. Yusif Haykal, Nahw al-wahda al-‘arabiya 
[Toward Arab Unity] (Cairo, 1943; 2nd revised 
edition, Cairo, 1945). Reference will be made to 
the 1945 edition. 

6. Sati’al-Husri, Ahddith wa ard’ fil-wataniya 
wal-gawmiya [Talks and Opinions on Patriotism 
and Nationalism] (Cairo, 1944). 

7. Mu’tamar al-tulldb al-‘arab [Conference of 
Arab Students] (Beirut, 1946). On the London 1946 
Conference. 

8. ‘Umar Farrikh, Nahw al-ta‘dwun al-‘arabi 
[Toward Arab Cooperation] (Beirut, 1946). 

9. Abd al-Latif Sharara, Rah al-uriiba 
Spirit of Arabism] (Sidon, n.d.; c. 1947). 

10. Nabih A. Faris, Al-‘arab al-ahyad [The Liv- 
ing Arabs] (Beirut, 1947). 

11. Constantine Zurayk, Ma‘na al-nakba 
Meaning of the Calamity] (Beirut, 1948). 

12. Nabih A. Faris, Ghuyiim ‘arabiya [Arab 
Clouds] (Beirut, 1950). 

13. M. ‘Izzat Darwaza, 
‘arabiya [About the 
1950). 

14. Sati’ al-Husri, Ahddith wa-ard’ fil-gawmiya 
al-‘arabiya [Talks and Opinions on Arab National- 
ism] (Cairo, 1952). 

15. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, Al-islim wal- 
gawmiya al-‘arabiya (Islam and Arab Nationalism] 
(Baghdad, 1952). 

16. Sati’ al-Husri, Muhddardt fi nushii’ al-fikra 
al-gawmiya [Lectures on the Development of the 
Idea of Nationalism] (Cairo, 1952). 

17. Sati’ al-Husri, Al-‘uriiba bayna du‘atiha wa 
mu‘dridiha [Arabism Between its Supporters and 
Opponents] (Beirut, 1952). 

18. Mustagbal al-‘dlam al-‘arabi [The Future of 
the Arab World] (al-Abhath [Beirut], vol. 5, no. 2, 


[ The 


[The 


Hawl al-haraka al- 
Arab Movement] (Sidon, 





* The listing includes only books in Arabic. It 
will be noted that most of these come from Pales- 
tine, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. 
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June 1952). Proceedings of the Second Arabic 
Studies Conference held at the American University 
of Beirut in April 1952. In particular, “The Politi- 
cal Future,” a lecture delivered by Khalil Thabit 
Pasha. 


Ill 


The first problem that faced writers on the 
subject was the definition of a “nation,” and 
the factors that go to build it. Zurayk (3)*, 
Ziadeh (4), Haykal (5), Husri (6), Farrikh 
(8), and Faris (10) all give some considera- 
tion to these two points. Summing up their dis- 
cussions one may be safe in saying that they 
generally agree on the view that a nation is a 
society whose individual members have a com- 
mon philosophy of life and similar social habits, 
agree in their methods of expression, and have 
identical hopes and aspirations. 

On this basis, our authors proceed to discuss 
the various factors that go to form the nation. 
Geography, economic life, modes of living, 
history and language occupy their attention. A 
unified State is not considered a vital matter 
as such a State would be the natural ultimate 
outcome of a mature Arabism. Although all 
factors are tested and found sound, the empha- 
sis on history and language seems to be great. 
Zurayk (3) stresses the view that what dis- 
tinguishes the Arab nation is its personality, 
which is the result of its language, culture, and 
historical growth. Referring to Arab history as 
a national factor, Ziadeh (4) writes that it 
has had an impact “in all that it contains — its 
events, men, heroes, victories of the people, 
their defeat, joys and sorrows . . . history 
with its memories and resulting traditions.” 
(p. 64). This view was later endorsed by Faris 
(10), who added that the study of history is 
not only for the singing of the praises of a 
people or for worshipping the past, but must 
be a basis for understanding the past, which in 
turn should be a driving force. Al-Husri (14, 
16) allows both history and language a prom- 
inent place in his discussions. 

One may ask why history and language 
should occupy such a place in this kind of 
literature. The answer is that both had suffered 
at the hands of historians and men of language. 
Arab history had been depicted as one of sep- 
arate warring peoples. Arabs, influenced by this 


3’ Numbers refer to the listing given above. 
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tind of interpretation, had lost confidence in 
their potentialities. Writers therefore thought 
that a reinterpretation of the whole topic was 
urgently needed. The matter is fully discussed 
by Zurayk (3) and Ziadeh (4). It might be 
mentioned here that in 1928 appeared in Bagh- 
jad the first history to deal with Arab history 
yn national grounds. It is Tdrikh al-umma al- 
arabiya [History of the Arab Nation], by 
Darwish al-Miqdadi, himseli a Palestinian. 
So far as the present writer is aware, two other 
attempts have been made since: one by himself 
in Wathbat al-arab |The Rise of Arabs to 
Power] (Jerusalem, 1945), and the other by 
Darwaza, who published ‘dsr al-nabiy al- 
arabiya wal-islam [The Age of the Prophet 
md his Environment] (Sidon, 1950), in which 
the roots of the Arabs as a nation were dis- 
cussed. 

Again, the Arabic language had suffered 
adly during the centuries of decay. The im- 
pression that many people held and still hold 
was that Arabic is incapable of expressing 
modern scientific development or containing 
the intellectual achievement of Western 
thought. This impression had to be corrected 
and the adaptability, richness, and potential- 
ties of the language demonstrated. 

A thorough consideration of the whole field 
onvinced thinkers that there was a single Arab 
Nation. During centuries there had existed 
many barriers between one group and another 
which might have created Arab peoples, but 
they had not created separate Arab nations. 
That present circumstances may enhance a 
teling of estrangement between one group or 
nother is counterbalanced by easier communi- 
ations, a larger number of literate people who 
we gradually getting more acquainted with the 
common factors of Arab national feeling, and 
more influential press which is bringing the 
imilarities rather than the differences to the 
totice of such a public. Nowadays, to quote 
nly one example, Arabs in Iraq read the 
Arabic weekly published in Algiers and know 
much of the difficulties of Algerians as the 
Moroccans know about conditions in Tunisia 
and Yemen. 

Another point to which more than one 
writer has devoted some effort is that of the 
haracteristics of the Arab nation as history 
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reveals them. Here Sharara (9) offers prob- 
ably the most detailed account. To him the 
individual Arab, from the time of ignorance 
down to our time, has always exhibited the 
traits of simplicity, muruwa (manliness), 
chastity, mysticism, morality, aesthetic atti- 
tude to life, and flexibility. As a nation, the 
Arabs have enjoyed pride, honor, generosity, 
trustworthiness, helpfulness, and magnanimity. 
Muslim virtues, according to him, are no 
more than Arab traits at the basis of which 
muruwa stands. The two concepts which 
Islam contributed are spiritualism and recon- 
ciliation between the longings of the soul and 
the desires of the flesh. To Sharara, Arab 
mentality represents simplicity, richness, and 
ability to grasp the actual with a spiritual 
tinge shown especially in a yearning for faith. 
The total sum of his argument is that the Arab 
soul has its root in a faith in the spirit, in acts 
of muruwa and broadmindedness. 

It is felt among many that this list of vir- 
tues and traits is somewhat exaggerated, but 
space does not allow a detailed scaling down 
of Sharara’s views. More moderate views ex- 
pressed along these lines are those of Faris 
(10) and Ziadeh (4). Faris discusses in brief 
the achievements of the Arabs to prove that 
they did face their problems and tried to solve 
them to the best of their abilities. Ziadeh tells 
his readers that the Arabs have not been sterile 
or stagnant. Qn the contrary, their dealing 
with problems of unity, faith, philosophy, and 
administration goes to prove that they have 
not lagged behind any other nation in readiness 
to learn and grow. 

An examination of the literature on the sub- 
ject of Arabism, however, shows that writers 
are not entirely agreed on a few points. One 
such point is what constitutes an Arab. At 
one time, when racialism was more strongly 
propagated throughout the world, some people 
thought an Arab is one who enjoys pure Arab 
blood. This has almost disappeared from more 
balanced thinking,‘ because such purity of 
race or blood is nonexistent in the civilized 
world. The problem is discussed by Ziadeh 
(4) where he shows that such purity of race is 


*Cf. Mu’tamar al-tullab al-arab (2), p. 8, and 
(7), pp. 16, 21 for a contrast in views as expressed 
at Brussels in 1938 and at London in 1946. 
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a fiction. The sounder definition of an Arab is 
that he “is one who speaks Arabic, believes in 
Arab nationalism, owes loyalty to it, and 
works for it.” This formulation appears in 
more than one place. The most recent expres- 
sion of it—that quoted above —is taken 
from a document announcing the formation of 
the Arab Liberation Front, released in Da- 
mascus early in July 1952. (See Sada lubnan, 
vol. 1, no. 156, July 13, 1952.) 

A second point of disagreement is the rela- 
tion between Arabism and Pan-Islamism. As 
Arab civilization and culture developed in a 
Muslim milieu, it is not easy to separate the 
one from the other. For example, the weekly 
organ al-Basd ir, published by the Society of 
Learned Muslims in Algiers, has for its motto 
“the spokesman of Arabism and Islam.” A 
pamphlet by Abd al-Rahmaan al-Bazzaz, en- 
titled 4/-qawmiya al-‘arabiya wal-islam [Arab 
Nationalism and Islam], published in Baghdad 
in the summer of 1952, deals with the subject 
of Islam and Arab nationalism. The author is 
of the opinion that there is no conflict between 
the two and that a religious belief must, by its 
nature, reinforce a national feeling. Zurayk 
(3) states that “nationalism. .. is a spiri- 
tual movement which aims at the resurrection 
of the inner forces of the nation and the real- 
ization of its intellectual and psychological 
potentialities. . . . It must, of course, meet 
with religion and take from it force and life. 

. . What nationalism opposes is fanaticism 
and sectarianism.” (pp. 112-13). Ziadeh (4) 
too, emphasized this point. 

But there remain two aspects to this ques- 
tion: (1) the relation between Arabism and 
Pan-Islamism as political movements aiming 
ultimately at a union; (2) the position of the 
non-Muslim minorities if Islam should become 
the state religion of such a united Arab State. 

Probably the fullest discussion of the first 
is that of al-Husri (14), who emphatically 
states that the philosophy of Pan-Islamism is 
based on Islam, while that of Arab unity rests 
on national grounds. His verdict is that the 
first is impossible while the second is practical. 
He goes further to say, en passant, that a re- 
vival of the Caliphate, contemplated by some 
Muslims, would be harmful. 

The general impression one has from a 
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thorough reading of the literature is that most 
writers on the subject would suggest a com- 
plete separation of state from religion in or. 
ganization, administration, and __ legislation 
(Zurayk [11], Faris [10]). The present 
writer does not claim that this is accepted by 
all, but his experience and contacts lead him t 
conclude that the younger intelligentsia do 
support this point of view. They believe that 
it would lead to the creation of a healthier at. 
mosphere for the cause of Arabism and would 
help avoid complications which might other. 
wise result.® 

A third point on which there is some dis- 
agreement is the shape or form Arab political 
unity should take. Haykal (5), writing in 
1943, suggested a confederation in which the 
present political organizations would remain 
as they are, but would agree to unify their 
educational systems, legislation, economic life, 
national defense, and foreign policy. He fur- 
ther considered the possibility of beginning 
with four political units: (1) Egypt and the 
Sudan; (2) Syria (which would include the 
Syrian Republic, Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Jordan); (3) Iraq; and (4) the Arabian 
Peninsula. Although Haykal believed that 
ultimately political unity should embrace the 
Arab world at large, for the tirae being Mor- 
occo, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya could be 
left aside because of the special circumstances 
in which they found themselves. Khalil Thabit 
Pasha (18), in 1952, says that as it is impos- 
sible now to unite the Arab states; their re- 
lations must be strengthened through the Arab 
League, provided the League itself is strength- 
ened. He then suggests that the Arab states see 
to it that they constitute one bloc and approach 
international politics collectively rather than 
individually. Thabit’s views are based on expe- 
diency. Other writers on the subject, who 
know that they are dealing with an ideal and 
therefore are possessed of unwavering convic- 
tion, call for a complete unity which will be a 
realization of hopes, dreams and aspirations of 


5 For other views on the subject, see Haykal (5) 
and Subhi Mahmassani, in 4/-‘arab wal-hidara al- 
gharbiya [The Arabs and Western Civilization] 
(Beirut, 1951). Proceedings of the First Arabic 
Studies Conference, American University of Beirut, 
May 1951. 
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the Arab (Zurayk [3, 11]; Ziadeh [4]; Far- 
rukh [8]; Faris [12]; al-Husri [4, 16, 17]). 

This group represents a growing tendency 
and a rising consciousness in the hearts of an 
increasing number of people. In brief their 
have the following grounds: (1) 
Arabism, in its historical development, has 
accepted a set of values, the most valuable of 
which is freedom of thought and expression 
(Faris [12]), ability and potentiality of 
growth (Ziadeh [4], Farrikh [8], Faris 
[12]). (2) The failure of the modern Arabs 
is by no means a condemnation of Arabism, 
which has not been a failure (Sharara [8], 
Faris [11] ). (3) The chaos in which so many 
of the Arabs live is due to the lack of real na- 
tional consciousness to direct their steps 
(Zurayk [3], Ziadeh [4], Faris [11]). (4) 
When accepted by its own people and adopted 
as a philosophy, Arabism will be capable not 
only of serving its own followers, but of serv- 
ing humanity at large through contributing 
to human progress as it did previously 
(Sharara [8]; Faris [9]). 

This group has a program as well, which 
may be summed up as follows: (1) A national 
philosophy is needed (Zurayk [3]). (2) This 
national philosophy should be based on a 
thorough understanding of the Arab heritage 


in many fields (Zurayk [3]; Ziadeh [4], 


views 
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Sharara [8], Faris [9], Husri, [14]). (3) 


Separation of state from religion is essential 
for healthy Arabism (Zurayk [10], Husri 
[6]}). 

These, and a number of other points left 
out for the sake of brevity, will, in the opinion 
of their authors, lead to the consolidation of 
the nation and the creation of the unity in 
every phase to which Arabism calls (Zurayk 
[10], Husri [16]). 

In this brief survey, it has been impossible 
to deal with some of the problems of Arabism 
as expounded by its supporters. However, the 
attention of the reader should be drawn to the 
fact that Arabism, now the creed of a large 
number of people, is not the only political 
philosophy in vogue in the Arab world. It 
follows that believers in other political faiths 
and adherents of such creeds do not view 
Arabism with ease. They have lodged more 
than one criticism against it, and against its 
followers. Their criticism is usually that the 
Arabs are not a nation, and such a thing does 
not exist; and that Arabism, which draws its 
inspiration from Islam, tends to be conserva- 
tive if not reactionary. It would need a sepa- 
rate article to give both sides of the question. 
However, al-Husri’s last book on the subject 
(17) is an attempt to argue down such oppo- 
nents of Arabism. 
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The Middle East in World Affairs, by George 
Lenczowski. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1952. xx+459 pages. 
$6.00. 

Reviewed by George Kirk 
Following the well deserved success of his 
Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948, 


Professor Lenczowski has undertaken the 





wider exposition of the place of the Middle 
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East in world affairs from 1914 to 1951, 
prefaced by a sketch of the history of the Otto- 
man and Persian empires from their respective 
beginnings. He has marshaled the restless 
political developments of this revolutionary 
period with an amplitude of vision and a 
quick eye for essentials, while his high level 
of objectivity (except perhaps where Russia 
is concerned) is conspicuous in his brief con- 
cluding critique of British and United States 
policies. 
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Once the aftermath of World War I is 
left behind, the greater part of the book is a 
study of the political history of individual 
countries arranged in three geographical 
groups: “The Northern Belt,” “The Fertile 
Crescent,” and “West and East of the Red 
Sea.”” The Black Sea Straits and the Suez 
Canal are separately treated, while the Arab 
League receives special treatment in the con- 
cluding part, “Problems of War and Peace.” 
As a former Polish Foreign Service official in 
Tehran, Professor Lenczowski is particularly 
successful in handling the “Northern Belt” 
bordering the Soviet Union: the summary of 
the politico-military maneuvers of the Powers 
in Transcaucasia and Transcaspia in 1918-21 
(pp. 61-67, 110-13) is a good example. We 
are, however, given false impressions that at 
the Tehran and Cairo conferences in 1943 
President Roosevelt was as desirous as Mr. 
Churchill of bringing Turkey into the war 
(p. 144), and that the Anglo-Soviet requests 
to Iran in July-August 1941 comprised transit 
facilities for supplies to the Soviet Union as 
well as the expulsion of German nationals 
(p. 168). Transit facilities were not, in fact, 
asked for until after the Anglo-Soviet military 
intervention to expel the Germans, and it was 
a subsequent Iranian grievance that the re- 
quests concerning the Germans were never 
given the force of an ultimatum. 

While the complex political annals of the 
“Arab Core” of the Middle East are presented 
with no less clarity, Professor Lenczowski 
here seems less assured of his detail, and it is 
with no desire to detract from the general 
merit of his work that the following comments 
are offered. General Catroux’s Dans la ba- 
taille de Méditerranée is a striking omission 
from the 13-page bibliography, and the ac- 
count of Anglo-French rivalry in the Levant 
in 1941-43 would have benefited from its ju- 
dicious use. To represent the “basic Zionist 
aim” as “building a national homeland in 
Palestine’ (p. 272) is to obscure the fact that 
throughout the mandatory period the Zionists 
adhered to their original claim to reorganize 
Palestine “as the National Home of the Jew- 
ish people” (the italics are the reviewer's) 
and persistently read this claim into the Bal- 
four Declaration despite the limitations clearly 
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introduced into that document on behalf of the 
“existing non-Jewish communities.” The ac- 
count of the Arab League’s pressure on Jordan 
in the spring of 1950 (p. 410) fails to ex- 
plain that its primary purpose was to prevent 
King Abdallah from concluding a supposedly 
imminent permanent settlement with Israel, 
The estimate of Egypt’s population at 2 mil- 
lion refers to the year 1800, not 1900; Sa‘id 
Pasha was never Khedive, that title being 
obtained only by his successor Isma‘il ; and the 
Egyptian chief qadi of the Sudan was not 
“dismissed” in 1947 but replaced by a Sv- 
danese — an application of the “Sudanization” 
policy which Egypt had approved in Article 
II, 2 of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 — 
when his term of appointment expired (pp. 
330-1, 386-7). “Djimblatt” is not, as might 
appear from p. 249, the name of the Lebanese 
Progressive Socialist Party, but a rendering of 
the surname of its leader, Kamal Janbalat (or 
“Jumblat”); al-jihad al-mugaddis may be 
translated as “the sanctifying struggle’ but not 
as “the sanctuary of struggle” (p. 307). 

To conclude, however, these are but ex- 
amples of minor blemishes to be corrected in 
a new edition of what is and (despite current 
upheavals in Iran and Egypt) should long 
remain an indispensable tool for all who seek 
to understand the political background of the 
rapidly changing Middle Eastern scene. 
® Georce Kirk, author of A Short History of the 
Middle East from the Rise of Islam to Modern 
Times, has now completed The Middle East in the 


War (Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don, 1952). 


Challenge and Response in the Middle East: 
The Quest for Prosperity, 1919-1951, by 
Hedley V. Cooke. York: Harper, 
1952. 366 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Dorothea Seelye Franck 


The trouble with catchy titles is that the) 
lead the reader to expect too much. Mr. 
Cooke’s study is neither as flowing as its title 
would indicate, nor as analytical as the student 
might hope. It might be more correctly, if 
prosaically, entitled “Plans for Rural Devel- 
opment in the Middle East — And Why So 
Many Failed.” 

Following an introduction which gives 4 
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good but well-known picture of the area, nine 
chapters on Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Israel, and Tur- 
key are each introduced by “General Back- 
ground” sections with varying emphases on 
recent history, government and social struc- 
tures, standards of living, population problems, 
ind early development programs. The meat of 
the book comes in the subsequent sections of 
each chapter sketching the outlines of over- 
all plans and presenting the details of particu- 
lar schemes, abortive and successful, including 
rrigation, land settlement, village welfare, 
health and sanitation, and communications. 
Also outlined are Egypt’s health improvement, 
rural welfare, and universal free education 
programs, Israel’s Histadrut Plan, Turkey’s 
Industrial Bank, and the International Bank’s 
recommendations for Turkey. The concluding 
ections in each chapter suggest remedies — 
ncluding a redistribution of Egyptian land- 
oldings, more representative government in 
Lebanon, and regional development of Iraq’s 
river system — and weigh their chances of suc- 
cess. The book’s final chapters discuss regional 
slanning from scattered angles, and appli- 
cation of the Point Four concept to the Middle 
East in terms of the speed of change, local 
ources of finance, obstacles to economic aid, 
ind recent country programs. A summary lists 
right conclusions regarding the application of 
iid programs to each country. 

As a description primarily of agricultural 
plans, the study omits only a few items, such 
ss some of the programs of the Near East 
Foundation and Musa Alami’s refugee re- 
ettlement scheme in Jordan. Certain aspects 
f agricultural improvement also are barely 
touched upon, among them mechanization, the 
ickaging, shipping, and marketing of prod- 
icts, and the establishment of cooperatives. Al- 
though the author explains why so many of the 
plans he cites failed, he makes little attempt to 
inalyze the merits of the plans themselves in 
terms of their feasibility or soundness. Prac- 
tically all evaluation is from the political and 
alministrative points of view rather than the 
‘conomic. Such foreign plans as the Clapp Re- 
port and OCI’s Seven-Year Plan are accepted 





vithout reservation. 
More economic analyses of existing condi- 
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tions would have been useful in evaluating the 
reasons for success or failure. No reference is 
made, for instance, to the economic pressures 
contributing to the severance of the Syrian- 
Lebanese customs union. Although the lower- 
ing of living standards between 1919 and 1951 
throughout the area is often referred to, there 
is little substantive material on it. Two sec- 
tions on Turkey entitled “Turkish Living 
Standards after World War I” and “Living 
Standards — 1947” actually deal with Ata- 
tiirk’s reforms and subsequent national needs. 

The economic aspects of the West’s impact, 
discussed in the Introduction, are viewed only 
in terms of the Westernization of techniques, 
with too slight a reference to the central prob- 
lem of reconciling Middle Eastern sovereign- 
ty with Western financial support of economic 
development. There is nothing about Western 
economic pressures on the Middle East over 
the last century, among them the pressure to 
keep the Middle East a producer of raw ma- 
terials feeding Western factories and a market 
for its manufactured products. 

The reader may be disappointed in two ad- 
ditional respects. Despite the title dates, 
1919-1951, it is made clear in the text that 
only the concluding chapter was written at the 
end of 1951. Footnotes do not really bring up 
to date what is essentially 1950 material. On 
several occasions reliance is placed on out- 
dated statistics, e.g., 1937 figures for hospitals 
in Turkey and 1938-39 figures for education 
in Jordan. A second disappointment, particu- 
larly to the scholar, will be Mr. Cooke’s use of 
sources. Instead of evaluating on the basis of 
his many years’ experience in and with the 
Middle East, he leans repeatedly on such 
crutches as “all authorities on the subject 
agree,” frequently for strictly noncontrover- 
sial statements. Even as a book written by 
someone confined to a good university library, 
it can be criticized for its dependence on such 
secondary sources as the New York Times and 
a yearbook, even for admittedly official state- 
ments. 

Among several debatable interpretations of 
current events is the suggestion that Turkey 
might lead the rest of the Middle East. Sec- 
ular-minded Turks show no interest in the 
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Islamic Arab world and vice versa. Even 
more debatable are several assertions in rela- 
tion to Israel and its Arab neighbors, includ- 
ing a reference to Israel’s proved stimulus to 
Westernization among the Arab countries, 
or to antagonism toward Israel as “closely 
related to the general anti-European feeling.” 
The latter assertion is based on a footnote 
stating that the drab News Bulletin presented 
both anti-Zionist and anti-French material. 
But it is one thing for the middle-of-the-road 
Arab to oppose what he sees as imperialism, 
whether of the French in Syria or the Zionists 
in Palestine. It is quite another for the ex- 
tremist Muslim Brother to oppose not only 
imperialism but all Western ideas, methods, 
and cooperation. Nor can this reviewer pass 
over Mr. Cooke’s recommendation for the 
future addressed, presumably, to the United 
States Government: “Because of this favorable 
basic situation, it would be highly desirable 
to regard the economic aid program for Israel 
as one to be emphasized above most others for 
the Middle East.”” Would Mr. Cooke support 
the State Department’s defense of its proposed 
allocation for 1953 of approximately $79 mil- 
lion to 1,500,000 Israelis as against approx- 
imately $65 million to over 37 million Arabs 
in the face of the searching questions put by 
Senators Green and Fulbright in the House- 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings 
last spring? 

A final weakness of the book stems from the 
treatment of the subject by countries, rather 
than by problems. As a result, some problems 
are discussed in connection with only one 
country — an emphasis which might lead an 
otherwise uninformed reader to believe that 
the forces of resistance to social progress were 
confined to Iraq, or that only Lebanon’s Gov- 
ernment allocated a large amount to military 
expenses. The organization is uneven, the 
transition sentences unnecessary, and the writ- 
ing pedestrian. However, if the reader takes 
Mr. Cooke’s study as a handbook primarily on 
rural and agricultural plans, he will find in it 
much useful information. 


© DoroTHEA SEELYE FRANCK is a writer on Middle 
Eastern affairs formerly with the Department of 
State. 
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The Nun of Lebanon: The Love Affair of 
Lady Hester Stanhope and Michael Bruce, 
edited by Ian Bruce. London: Collins, 1951, 
415 pages. 21s. 


Reviewed by Majid Khadduri 


In the three volumes of Memoirs of the 
Lady Hester Stanhope (London, 1845) and 
the additional three volumes of Travels of 
Lady Hester Stanhope (London, 1846) pub- 
lished by Lady Hester’s private physician, Dr. 
Charles L. Meryon, full account has been 
given of the life, ideas, and adventures of 
Lady Hester Stanhope in the Middle East. 
But Dr. Meryon was silent about Lady Hes- 
ter’s love affair with young Michael Bruce, 
who accompanied her to the Levant, and 
whom Lady Hester took as a lover even 
though he was fourteen years younger than she. 
Until recently Dr. Meryon was credited with 
faithfulness to Lady Hester for not revealing 
the details of this affair (see Joan Haslip, 
Lady Hester Stanhope [New York, 1936], 
p. 93). Now The Nun of Lebanon, edited by 
Brigadier Bruce, Michael’s great-grandson, 
containing the love letters of Lady Hester 
and Michael Bruce, reveals that Dr. Meryon 
tried to use these letters in a revised edition 
of the Memoirs, but was denied access to them 
by the Bruce family. Dr. Meryon, who ap- 
parently was excluded by both Lady Hester 
and Michael Bruce from their private dinners 
and conversations, tried sincerely to be accu- 
rate in his account by using the correspondence, 
but when he was denied access to it he pre- 
ferred silence. 

Although half a dozen books on Lads 
Hester Stanhope’s life and exploits have al- 
ready been published, the present volume fills 
a gap in her life which has not yet been ad- 
equately treated by others. In 1944, during the 
bombing of London, Brigadier Bruce discov- 
ered two trunks of papers which his mother 
had left. They included eighty letters ex- 
changed between Lady Hester, Michael Bruce, 
and Michael’s father, Patrick Craufurd Bruce. 
These letters unfold the full details of the 
whole love story of Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Included also were love letters to Michael 
Bruce from Lady Caroline Lamb and the 
widow of Marshall Ney (dating from after 
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Michael’s return from the Levant), and let- 
ters pertaining to the entry of the British 
army into Paris after Napoleon’s defeat. 

One of the most interesting bits of infor- 
mation is contained in the preface to the book. 
There Brigadier Bruce tells of the discovery 
of an original manuscript of Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign. Michael Bruce was an 
admirer of Napoleon and he may have visited 
him during his continental travels, or, in his 
contacts with Napoleon’s generals, he may 
have got hold of it later from one of them. 
Brigadier Bruce promises that the account of 
the Egyptian campaign and other letters will 
be published in a second volume. It is to be 
hoped that this material may throw further 
light on Napoleon’s connections with the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

In the present volume a few names have 
been either misprinted or misspelled. On page 
258 the word Mahhass should read Nahhas, 
and on page 281 for Emir Bechior read A mir 
Bashir. There are a few other less significant 
errors in transliteration. 
®Majip Kuappuri is Professor of Middle East 


Studies at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1951. London 
and New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1952. 216 pages. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Halford L. Hoskins 


This valuable booklet purports to be a new 
and revised edition of Information Paper No. 
19, Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1936, 
which was brought out by the Royal Insti- 
tute in 1936. While it re-covers the ground 
of the earlier bulletin, this is longer by nearly 
150 pages and much of the earlier text has 
been rewritten in the light of subsequent de- 
velopments. Essentially this is a new piece of 
work, 

The object of the present report is to re- 
view the course of the formal relations of 
Great Britain and Egypt from the beginning 
of World War I, when Egypt ceased to be 
apart of the Ottoman Empire, to the Egyptian 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian alliance in 
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October 1951, an occasion viewed by many 
Egyptians as marking the achievement of 
full independence. This survey, confined 
largely to the political relations of the two 
countries, brings out the point that British 
policy relative to Egypt has been mainly the 
outgrowth of imperial defensive strategy in 
the Mediterranean and the western half of the 
Indian Ocean, whereas that of Egypt has been 
concerned almost wholly with the Nile Valley. 
The one notable occasion when the practical 
interests of the two states coincided sufficiently 
to bring them into close cooperation was 
supplied by the expansionist program of Fas- 
cist Italy. The resulting Anglo-Egyptian alli- 
ance of 1936 amounted to a willingness to 
work and plan together so long as a mutual 
danger continued to exist. As brought out in 
this volume, World War II ended any imme- 
diate external danger to Egypt. Meanwhile, 
the exigencies of the war, which had impelled 
Britain to intervene for a time in the domestic 
affairs of Egypt, contributed to increasingly 
divergent attitudes once the war emergency 
had passed. 

The account of relations since the close of 
World War II deals prominently with the 
efforts of Egypt to obtain a revision of the 
treaty of 1936 on its own terms, with due 
attention to the effects of the Palestine War 
and the Sudan question on Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. That no ground was found for a 
restoration of full cooperation between the two 
countries was owing to the fact that “the 
British, perhaps inevitably, regarded the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of conserving a posi- 
tion advantageous to themselves, while the 
Egyptians were just as inevitably trying to 
get away from a situation which they found 
humiliating.” The growth of nationalism in 
Egypt under the influence of war and the con- 
tinued presence of foreign military units on 
Egyptian soil is one of the most significant 
developments brought out by the survey. The 
final chapter is given over to a summary of 
recent financial and economic relations of the 
two countries. It is pertinent in that it shows 
the extent to which, despite the independent 
bent of the ruling elements in Egypt, that 
state has been unable to cast off the bonds 
which have linked it with the sterling area 
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because of the evolution of Egyptian financial 
institutions under British tutelage, substantial 
sterling balances — resulting from World War 
II - payable to Egypt over a period of several 
years, and the extent to which the Egyptian 
national income and British textile interests 
both have been dependent on Egyptian long- 
staple cotton. 

This study admittedly is based in the main 
on British documentary sources. Consequently, 
it is instinct with the criteria of an ancient, 
legally-minded state rather than with those of 
an emerging nation not yet free of revolu- 
tionary throes. The several documents appen- 
ded as illustrative of key points in recent 
Anglo-Egyptian relations bear this out, as also 
does a brief bibliography. 

» HaLrorp L. Hoskins is Senior Specialist in Inter- 
national Relations, Library of Congress. 


Jubilee, by H. St. J. B. 
Robert Hale, 


Philby. 


1952. 280 pages. 


Arabian 
London ° 
30s. 

Reviewed by Maria Nallino 
No one is more qualified than Mr. Philby 
to write a book on Ibn Saud’s reign. For more 
than thirty years he has been the friend of the 

Arabian king and for more than twenty in al- 

most constant touch with him and his court; 

he has witnessed the enlargement of the Najdi 

Amirate from the coast of the Persian Gulf 

to the Red Sea; he has seen with his own eyes 

“the which the State, 

yearly income used to be about £100,000 may 

now reckon on some £50 million a year; and 


miracle” by whose 


has daily observed how the many problems 
arising from the enlargement of the kingdom 
and its growing wealth were resolved. There- 
fore, the book now added to the others Philby 
has already written on Arabia is a first-rate, 
firsthand account of the Arabian peninsula 
during the fifty years of Ibn Saud’s reign. 
Mr. Philby starts by relating the conquest 
of the Saudi Amirate by Ibn Rashid, the 
ruler of Shammar; the subsequent exile of the 
Saudi family in Kuwait; and the wonderful 
reconquest of Riyad and then of al-Hasa by 
Ibn Saud. For this Philby could not only re- 
ceive direct information from the participants 
in the events, but could also consult a manu- 
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script history of Najd and the documents of 
the British Residency of the Persian Gulf. 
So, as he himself says, dates and details of 
the capture of Riyad (1902) and al-Hasa 
(1913) are now definitely established. Then 
Philby goes into the events of the reign of Ibn 
Saud and depicts the personality of the King — 
his great ability as a ruler, his buoyancy, his 
forbearance toward his enemies. Of particular 
interest are the pages dealing with the finances 
of the state and the peculiar position of the 
Finance Minister, and description of the social 
and moral transformation of the people, all 
of which can best be made clear to the outside 
world by a person who has for years been 
closely in contact with the life of the country 
but who has yet maintained — as Mr. Philby 
has — an independence of judgment. 

It may appear strange that in dealing with 
the conquest and government of the Hijaz 
Philby has not mentioned the “Fundamental 
Instructions for the Hijazi Kingdom” which, 
promulgated on August 31, 1926, granted it 
a somewhat independent government. It was 
to be ruled by a viceroy, the King’s second son 
Faysal, thereby creating between the two 
greater parts of the realm (Hijaz and Najd) 
a sort of dualism which still exists. Philby has 
also failed to mention that on September 18, 
1932, the former kingdom of Hijaz and Najd 
changed its name to that of the Saudi Arabian 
Kingdom, which move, if designed to effect a 
closer union between the two parts, failed, to 
the best of this reviewer’s knowledge. It was 
probably not the author’s intention, however, 
to give a complete and detailed account of 
the events of his hero’s reign, but only to point 
out those that serve to illuminate the figure of 
the monarch. If so, he has indeed succeeded 
in giving a vivid picture of the King with his 
great qualities and human weaknesses: bold 
and courageous in war, generous with his en- 
emies and with conquered peoples, wise as a 
ruler, pious and more than conscientious in 
performing his religious duties, and yet not 
insensible to woman’s charm. 

For readers not acquainted with Islam a 
brief account of Wahhabism and its puritanism 
would have been useful; terms like bishop, 
archbishop, and ecclesiastical leaders, which 
might lead the reader to believe that there is 
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, Arabia a clergy similar to the Christian 
se, ought to have been avoided. The chapter, 
Our Brother of Jordan,” has little connection 
sith the rest of the book. 

The genealogical tables at the end of the 
jume with their accurate notes are a useful 
atribution to the history of the Saudi dy- 
ysty, and the beautiful photos augment the 
Jue of the book. We must thank Mr. Philby 
r having once more made known to the outer 
orld his most interesting Arabian experiences. 
‘Maria NALLINO, Assistant Editor of Oriente Mo- 
yrno, has travelled in Saudi Arabia, and edited 


x» books on Arabia written by her father, C. A. 
fie 
allino. 


the Economic Development of Iraq. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press ( Published 
for International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development), 1952. xvi+119 pages. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Robert Sethian 


lraq has promising natural resources and the 
spect of sizeable oil revenues, estimated at 
me ID 214 million for the next five years. 
The problem of the country’s economic de- 
‘opment is, therefore, chiefly a question of 
se planning and the efficient implementation 
: plans. 

The Mission to Iraq organized by the Inter- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
wnt faced this problem with a great deal of 
ulism. The report of the Mission examines, 
«tor by sector, the problems of Iraq’s agricul- 
me, irrigation projects, industry, transport, 
«lth, education, and community planning. It 
tutinizes existing conditions and institutions, 
aluates potentialities, appraises government 
jects, and recommends practical rules of 
unagement for their implementation. In a 
ies of recommendations the Mission sets up 
‘five-year progcam with an estimated outlay 
‘ID 168.5 million and points to the impact 
‘such a large public expenditure on the econ- 
ay of the country. It also recommends raising 
indards of efficiency throughout the govern- 
ent, improving statistical services, and com- 
ementing local efforts by foreign technical 


As a constructive review of the economy of 





nq and its development projects, the report 
ahighly useful document. Its recommenda- 
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tions are generally sound, though some of them 
raise debatable questions of economic policy. 
Such is the plan for a government-financed 
chemical plant utilizing waste oil-field gas at a 
cost of ID 25 million or 15% of the total out- 
lay recommended for the program. While there 
is a widespread and understandable feeling that 
the waste gas should be utilized, there appear 
no pressing considerations of social benefit or 
basic service to necessitate such a large expendi- 
ture of public funds. The Mission points out 
that this is the type of new and untried field of 
investment which does not for the moment ap- 
peal to private capital. Yet, if the Mission’s 
estimate that the plant may show net earnings 
of 18.5% on the investment is correct, this 
would be a very attractive proposition and an 
excellent occasion for the Government to en- 
courage the participation of private enterprise 
in the task of developing the country’s econ- 
omy. 

It is this interrelationship of the public and 
private sectors of the economy that the report 
has not considered sufficiently. The Mission 
may have deemed this to be beyond its mandate. 
But it is so important for a well-balanced de- 
velopment of Iraq’s economy that it should be 
fully studied, for in the last analysis the results 
of the program both in terms of increased pro- 
ductivity and of higher living standards will be 
determined by the economic structure of the 
country as a whole. It is true that oil revenues 
should not be frittered away and that expendi- 
tures on capital works, education, and health 
are permanent contributions to the country’s 
welfare. But it is equally true that the pro- 
gram cannot be successfully carried out without 
a substantial improvement of private economic 
institutions and of the basic services afforded 
to it by the Government. 

It is understandable that the Mission should 
have endorsed the principle of setting aside oil 
revenues exclusively for development projects. 
Despite the merits of such an approach, it must 
be recognized that it puts a severe limitation on 
the help that can be extended to improving the 
administrative efficiency of government per- 
sonnel which will be responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the program. The Mission fully 
recognizes this and repeatedly urges that means 
be found to improve administrative services. 
But so far as can be ascertained, its estimate of 
the cost of the program provides no funds for 
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this purpose. Here again there seems a need to 
reevaluate the relative importance of develop- 
ment projects as against the necessity of im- 
proving the administrative machinery of the 
country as a means of raising living standards. 

Despite the debatable aspects of its program- 
ming of developments, the Mission’s report 
offers a wealth of information and a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Iraq’s problems in its efforts to 
raise the standard of living of its people in a 
relatively short time. 


® Ropert SETHIAN is an economist who has special- 
ized in Middle Eastern affairs. 
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My India, by Jim Corbett. New York: Ox- 
ford, 1952. 163 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Charlotte Viall Wiser 


Jim Corbett sets out in My India with every 
intention of telling about people he has known. 
But as long as there are tigers and leopards in 
the forests of his Kumaon Hills, they steal the 
show. The men and women are there, but 
they owe most of their interest to encounters 
with carnivorous neighbors. Even when he 
leaves the kills, he manages to pick up a new 
kind of trail — that of Sultana, most dramatic 
of India’s modern brigands, as dangerous (and 
elusive) as the man-eaters of the Kumaon. 

Obviously Captain Corbett is at home in the 
forests of the Kumaon and finds it easy to 
write about the farmers and woodsmen there. 
Most of his heroes are his own tenants: “my 
men,’ “my people.” But in the forest, where 
dangers must be shared by all equally, where 
birth counts more than wealth, and where men 
are self-reliant and women outspoken, the 
landlord-tenant relationship is relaxed and 
friendly. His best stories are of ordinary hill- 
men of extraordinary courage and loyalty, 
like Haria, the basketmaker, who pulls his 
brother out from under a tiger and carries 
him miles to safety. And there are women like 
Kunthi who at twenty helps her husband 
build their flimsy hut close beside the forest 
and does her share toward supporting the 
family by cutting grass up and down the hills 
over an area of ten miles, apparently trusting 
the tigers, leopards, hyenas, bear, and pythons 
who are their neighbors. Her faith is justified 
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when not one of them touches her small son 
or daughter during the three days and nights 
they spend alone, lost in the forest. 

When the author breaks away completely 
from adventure and attempts to describe la- 
borers at the dreary railway ferry of Mokameh 
Ghat, on the Ganges, he grows dull. These 
railway laborers are not like the men of the 
hills. And when Jim Corbett, as supervisor, 
tries to treat them as he does his Kumaon ten- 
ants, he becomes the self-conscious benefactor, 
The employees who accept his lavish favors 
are the ones he describes. After five chapters 
of them, with only slight relief provided by a 
hermit and a snake, one longs to return to an 
honest-to-goodness adventure in the hills. 

The reader will enjoy My India more if 
he remembers that this is the India of twenty 
or more years ago, when personal relationships 
were more important than they are now, and 
when most men found their security in attach- 
ing themselves to someone like Jim Corbett 
who served as “father and mother”’ or “‘protec- 
tor of the poor.” As “father and mother,” 
Captain Corbett is able to introduce his readers 
to men and women whom few Americans have 
ever known, men and women who are inartic- 
ulate before strangers. And should they speak, 
few would understand their “country bump- 
kin” dialect as Jim Corbett does. They help 
make up the crowds photographed by tourists. 
They are of interest to the experts primarily 
because of their poverty and malaria. And 
they are usually treated as part of the illit- 
erate masses to be uplifted by their sophisti- 
cated countrymen. In this book they are ac- 
knowledged as individuals, most of them in- 
dividuals one would like to know better. 
® CHARLOTTE VIALL WISER has assisted her husband 


in a number of intensive studies of village life in 
north India since 1916. 
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The Persian Corridor and Aid to Russia, bs 
T. H. Vail Motter. Washington: Depart- 
ment of the Army, 1952. xvii+545 pages. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by George Lenczowski 
This is an official history of the impressive 
work done by the Persian Gulf Command in 
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forwarding lend-lease supplies to Russia dur- 
ing World War II. There were five routes 
by which Western aid flowed to the hard- 
pressed Soviet ally: the Soviet Far East, the 
Persian Corridor, the Murmansk, the Black 
Sea, and the Siberian-Arctic routes — in that 
order. Of the total 17.5 million long tons of 
Soviet-bound cargo, the Soviet Far East route 
was responsible for over 8 million; but the 
Persian Corridor, which handled over 4 mil- 
lion, was the more important because it han- 
dled military (as opposed to civilian) supplies 
which, because of Japan’s proximity, could not 
be sent via the Far East. Of all these routes 
the Persian Gulf route was the longest and the 
safest but not the easiest. Not only had the 
American army in Iran to perform feats of 
energy and speed under the most trying con- 
ditions of torrid climate and rugged desert and 
mountain terrain; it had also to adjust its work 
to the special conditions arising from the pres- 
ence of British, Soviet, and Iranian troops and 
civil authorities in the area. 

The principal moral of this history is that 
had Russia not been supplied by the Americans 
with those breath-taking quantities of tanks, 
planes, trucks, guns, and munitions, its ability 
to resist the German invasion would have 
been so impaired that German victory would 
probably have been the result. This is worth- 
while to remember today when Soviet prop- 
aganda tries hard to play down the Western 
contribution to Russian victory. As the author 
justly remarks, “In committing munitions and 
equipment to the titanic defense of Stalingrad, 
the USSR knew that material losses could be 
mitigated in ever mounting quantities by fu- 
ture lend-lease receipts.” (p. 4). 

As an official history of an army command 
in an autonomous theater this volume abounds 
na mass of detail which is of primary interest 
toa military technician or logistics expert. It 
s obviously not addressed to a layman. The 
thor should, however, be commended for 
transcending the limits of a purely technical 
count by linking the American military 
effort to the political and economic situation in 
lran in wartime. It is these excursions into the 
political field that a civilian student of the 
Middle East will find most rewarding. Be- 
cause the author as an army historian had 
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access to many classified government materials, 
he could, on the basis of official evidence, con- 
firm many facts which were known but inade- 
quately documented and reveal a number of 
new ones which hitherto were shrouded in offi- 
cial secrecy. Among these contributions of par- 
ticular interest will be the account of the Amer- 
ican-Iranian-Soviet negotiations toward the 
conclusion of a treaty which would legalize 
the status of American troops in Iran; the 
story of American-British-Iranian talks con- 
cerning payments for the use of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway; the account of plans for an 
increase of the pipeline network in Iran and 
of the expansion of refinery capacity in Bah- 
rein and Abadan; the revelations concern- 
ing American advisory missions to the Iranian 
army and gendarmerie; the account of secu- 
rity arrangements in tribal areas; and the de- 
tails regarding the tension and disagreements 
between the Persian Gulf Command and the 
American Embassy in Tehran. 

Mr. Motter should be congratulated for 
his clear style and for an orderly and lucid 
presentation of a difficult subject matter. 
® Georce LENCZOWSKI is the author of Russia and 


the West in Iran, 1918-1948 (1949) and his recently 
published The Middle East in World Affairs. 





ISRAEL AND PALESTINE 


The New State of Israel, by Gerald de Gaury. 
New York: Praeger, 1952. 260 pages. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by Hal Lehrman 


For general students of the Middle East, 
perhaps the most significant part of Gerald de 
Gaury’s latest book will be his round denial 
that Israel is at present an “imperialist” 
threat to her Arab neighbors. Sympathetically 
noting Arab fears that the barren-acred new 
state will seek economic stability by acquiring 
more and more outlying territory through 
force of arms, de Gaury writes: “The Arabs 
must admit, however, that the evidence at the 
moment is in the other direction. The Israel 
Government is now trying, with increasing 
courage and understanding of the situation, 
to make ends meet within its own boundaries. 
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The expansionist party of the Heruth lost 
heavily in the July [1951] elections; and every 
muscle in the state of Israel is now being 
strained to build up what they have, not to 


grab what they have not. 

This opinion is all the more striking be- 
cause the author, as British diplomat and sol- 
dier, has long been intimately associated with 
Arab affairs. In addition to various military 
appointments in the Middle East since 1914, 
Lt. Col. de Gaury served as Political Agent 
in Kuwait, Liaison Officer in Riyad and Cairo, 
and wartime Chargé d’Affaires in Baghdad. 
More recently he has been an advisor to the 
Iraq Government, and he is the author of 
several books on the Arab world. De Gaury’s 
reassuring estimate of Israel’s intentions may 
therefore be taken as the considered view of 
an objective authority. 

An exceedingly lucid chapter on “Finance 
and Economics” offers some of the most com- 
petent writing this reviewer has yet seen about 
the hazards to Israel’s solvency. Col. de Gaury 
rightly appraises the severity of the problems 
created by foreign exchange shortage, “lop- 
sided” agriculture, unabsorbed immigration, 
the gap between production and consumption, 
the dilemmas of deflation versus industrial de- 
velopment, of the Socialist penchant for plan- 
ning versus the desperate need for encouraging 
private enterprise. He expresses reasoned con- 
fidence in Israel’s ability ultimately to sur- 
mount these difficulties, but is soberly realistic 
on the amount of sacrifice and ingenuity re- 
quired. 

De Gaury’s report contains occasional laps- 
es, however, which suggest that his residence 
in Israel was long enough to grasp some of the 
main facts in the confused scene but not ad- 
equate to fathom the equally important sub- 
tleties. He tends to oversimplify such phe- 
nomena as labor’s political influence and the 
role of the Investment Center. In his treat- 
ment of the educational system he omits any 
reference to the cardinal evils of the compe- 
tition among the “trend” schools; in his 
section on foreign policy there is not a single 
allusion to policy toward the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. He commits the howler of 
suggesting that, because the chemist President 
Chaim Weizmann lives surrounded by sixty 
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other scientists, Israel might well be considered 
“the first technocracy”! 

Indeed, apart from its very original discus- 
sion of economics and a sketch of Zionist his- 
tory, this book is less a study of a living and 
breathing society than a compendium of data 
almost in almanac form. The bulk of the vol- 
ume merely records essential information 
about population, geography, parliament, gov- 
ernment, ministries, elections, courts, laws, 
communication, newspapers, and other ency- 
clopedic matters in a skeletal manner more 
appropriate to a manual than to a broad sur- 
vey. Inevitably such an approach, with the 
exceptions noted, tends to rely on official ma- 
terial and produces a language and flavor 
reminiscent of government releases. 

A useful service, of course, is performed by 
gathering masses of pertinent data together in 
one place. But it seems a pity, at least to one 
reader, that Col. de Gaury did not strive 
throughout to make the critical contribution of 
which he was manifestly capable. 
® Hat LEHRMAN, foreign correspondent, lecturer, 
and former chief of the OWI in Turkey, has re- 


cently published Israel: The Beginning and To- 
morrow. 


The Arab Refugee Problem, by Joseph B. 
Schechtman. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. xi+ 137 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Fayez A. Sayegh 


Although Dr. Schechtman describes his book 
as “an attempt to summarize the essential 
facts of the Arab refugee problem’’ and the 
publisher claims that it is “objective, scholarly, 
authoritative,’ this volume is essentially a 
piece of partisan literature, not an objective 
study. It is a plea for one particular solution of 
the problem — resettlement — and an attempt 
to discredit the idea of repatriation as well as 
the motives of those who champion it. The 
whole exposition of the origin, nature, and 
development of the problem is made with a 
view to vindicating this solution. 

Thus Dr. Schechtman’s account of the ori- 
gin and nature of the problem contains fa- 
miliar myths which appear as established facts, 
distortions, half-truths, and overemphasized 
trivialities. The story of negotiation for a so- 
lution to the problem is told by selecting only 
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such facts or rumors as fit into the main theme. 
The expulsion of the Arabs of Palestine from 
their homes by terrorism, which, according to 
all reliable evidence, was responsible for the 
displacement of the greater majority of the 
refugees, is presented as a minor and negligible 
factor in the rise of the problem, while the 
myth of the Arabs’ voluntary departure at the 
behest of their leaders is presented as the 
major factor. Even the inhuman massacre of 
Deir Yasin is mentioned only within the con- 
text of “atrocity propaganda”: “In order to 
stimulate the greatest possible number of Arabs 
to flee, the Arab leadership circulated numer- 
ous atrocity stories. They gave widest publi- 
city to the tragic events in the Arab village of 
Deir Yassin.” 

The very first pages of the book, designed 
to place the problem within the desired con- 
text, present a clear-cut contrast of good and 
evil, in which one party is portrayed as having 
amonopoly of goodwill, peacefulness, and en- 
lightened far-sightedness while the other party 
is described as motivated exclusively by ill-will, 
hatred, and suicidal short-sightedness. The re- 
seated United Nations resolutions attesting 
to the right of the refugees to return to their 
homes are either ignored or interpreted in such 
1 way as to reverse their intent. Nothing is 


aid of the overwhelming desire of the refugees, 


to return to Palestine — the existence of which 
s perhaps the least contestable fact in the 
entire situation — except when this desire is 
admitted only in order to be condemned as the 
result of “indoctrination.” This list of distor- 
tions could easily be multiplied and confirmed 
y reference to the abundant, authentic mate- 
tial, particularly in United Nations docu- 
nents, which the reader can easily consult. 
Dr. Schechtman repeatedly invokes the prin- 
ple of what he calls “realism’”’ to lend plau- 
ibility to the concept of resettlement. An ex- 
amination of his philosophy of realism, how- 
ever, reveals an amazing indifference to moral 
principles or to considerations of justice. Such 
moral realism as the author advocates with 
respect to the refugee problem — which he is 
ighly unlikely to advocate with respect to 
ther international problems or to preach as 
‘universal approach to world situations — is 
ndeed supremely unrealistic, if by “reality” 
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one is to understand not only the temporary 
and contingent and perhaps passing phenomena 
but also the long-term facts and situations ; and 
if further one is not to ignore a basic reality in 
human history, namely, that human behavior, 
at its best and history-making level, is moti- 
vated not by the slavish acquiescence in what- 
ever comes to pass, but by the heroic yearning 
for the better and the more just. It is difficult 
for amoral realism not to become immoral 
pseudo-realism. 


® Fayez SAYEGH is the author of a recent pamphlet, 
The Palestine Refugees. 





NORTH AFRICA 


Frangaises du Désert (Oasis Sahariennes), 
by Yvonne Pagniez. Paris: Plon, 1952. 
390 frs. 


Reviewed by Cecily Mackworth 


Madame Yvonne Pagniez is a well-known 
French journalist and novelist and a hardened 
traveller in out-of-the-way places. In Fran- 
caises du Désert she takes us to the Southern 
Territories of Algeria, where the French, 
hampered by political disturbances in more 
sophisticated parts of North Africa, are faced 
with administrative and psychological prob- 
lems which are likely to become aggravated 
rather than lightened in the near future. Al- 
though she visited the region more or less as a 
tourist, Madame Pagniez had time to sense 
the existence of these problems. She was also 
sensitive enough to realize that Islam is a 
spiritual structure to which access is practically 
impossible for the non-Muslim. She thus limits 
herself, wisely no doubt, to objective descrip- 
tion. Nearly three-quarters of the book, for 
instance, deals with her stay at El-Oued, “the 
City of a Thousand Coupoles” that rises like 
a miracle out of the white sands of the desert 
of Souff. 

But it is not the El-Oued that Isabelle Eber- 
hardt described so poignantly fifty years ago, 
the pulsating center of spiritual life where 
Si Lachmi ruled over his initiates with a grip 
of iron. Nothing, indeed, has changed since 
those times. It is still under military control, 
most of the inhabitants are still affiliated with 
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the esoteric confraternities of the Qadrya or 
the Tidjanya, and the zawiya of the region 
are still frequented by pious seekers after 
truth come from many parts of Islam. The dif- 
ference lies in the fact that Madame Pagniez, 
who notes the picturesque aspects of desert life 
much as Isabelle Eberhardt did, never attempts 
to identify herself with the Arabs. For her, El- 
Oued, like Toggourt and Ouargla, are chiefly 
the headquarters from which the French carry 
out their difficult task. She introduces us to the 
devoted woman doctor, Aline Méry, who car- 
ries on a daily and almost superhuman struggle 
against the prevailing scourge of ophthalmia. 
Her picture of this travelling clinic and the 
hundreds of afflicted wretches — far more than 
can ever hope to receive treatment — to whom 
it represents the one hope of salvation from 
blindness is extremely moving. So is her ac- 
count of the work of the White Sisters, who 
do so much to lighten the lives of the women 
of the Sahara. 

Behind this story of sordid misery and hu- 
man charity there exists, of course, a wider 
problem. In face of the immense ignorance 
of elementary hygiene, combined with a sort 
of fatalistic indifference to suffering that is 
quasi-universal in this vast region, even the 
most noble and courageous of individual efforts 
must be inadequate. It may be, as Madame 
Pagniez believes, that reform can only be 
effected through the medium of this personal 
charity and that much time and infinite pa- 
tience will be needed before these devout desert 
Muslims can be brought to improve their own 
living conditions. Yet the fact remains that the 
poverty and disease she describes can also be 
interpreted as an accusation and that they al- 
ready form a useful weapon in the hands of 
the more extremist parties in the Tell. 

Madame Pagniez is a shrewd 
who seldom allows herself to be swept away 
by that false romanticism to which journalists 
visiting the Sahara are so prone. Her book is 
well worth reading for the picture it gives of 
the mingled glamour and sordidness of desert 
life and for some striking portraits of indi- 
vidual Europeans. It does not, and cannot, 
bring any contribution to the problem of the 
existence of this people, hostile or indifferent 


observer 
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to all change, who live on the fringe of a 
rapidly encroaching mechanistic civilization. 

® CeciLy MAckworTH spent considerable time ip 
the oases of the Sahara Desert while engaged ip 


research for her recent book, The Destiny of Isa- 
belle Eberhardt. 


Esquisse d'Histoire Réligieuse du Maroc: 
Confréries et Zaouias, by Georges Drague. 
Paris: Peyronnet, 1951. 332 pages. 800 frs, 


Reviewed by F. 8S. Vidal 


The political vicissitudes of Muslim coun- 
tries must be linked to or even corre.ated with 
religious manifestations, fashions, revivals, or 
schisms in order to be understood. Drague’s 
Esquisse d'Histoire Réligieuse du Maroc once 
again brings this out quite clearly. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first is a running account of Moroccan history 
from pre-Islamic times until 1939, and is a 
frame of reference for the rest of the book. 
The second part consists of a collection of six 
separate and lengthy papers on_ individual 
brotherhoods and zawiyas. The third part, 
with two indifferent maps and a list of broth- 
erhoods founded by disciples of ‘Ali ibn ‘Ab- 
dullah al-Shadhili, presents a good account of 
the organization of religious brotherhoods in 
general and a series of eight excellent tables 
showing family trees of Moroccan Shurfa and 
other religious leaders, as well as some chaines 
mystiques illustrating the transmission of re- 
ligious teachings. It is in these second and third 
parts that Drague makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the knowledge of Muslim brother- 
hoods in Morocco by presenting previously 
unpublished material gathered firsthand in the 
field. 

From the “dark centuries” in Morocco that 
Gautier and Gsell wrote about, down to the 
present time, the ups and downs of religion 
in Morocco and its political history are so 
closely interwoven as to be inseparable. Berber 
traditionalism and the upshooting power of 
mysticism produced a combination that suited 
tribal anarchy and its chronic state of rebel- 
liousness to perfection. Religious and tribal 
fragmentation increased in a vicious circle, a 
situation that continues to exist in Morocco 
although it has disappeared elsewhere in Islam. 
Modern laicization, the influence of Wahhabi 
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puritanism, and the revival of absolute rule 
have not yet prevailed over the separatist 
tendencies of the brotherhoods. 

On the other hand, it was such a combina- 
tion, or rather two such combinations, of trib- 
al and religious particularism that eventually 
gave Morocco national unity and a blueprint 
for political organization. It was a period of 
150 years of Almoravid and Almohade rule 
that started giving Morocco national unity and 
an organized government. The founders of 
these movements, ‘Abdullah ibn Yasin and Ibn 
Tumart, were both orthodox, but both were 
mystics and Berbers. Their successors and mili- 
tary leaders, Yusuf ibn Tashfin — who, by the 
way, did not know Arabic—and ‘Abd al- 
Mumin ibn ‘Ali, were also Berbers and 
drafted their supporters from completely sep- 
arate groups of tribes that had always fought 
against each other. Finally, the chaos that fol- 
lowed the Bani Wattas and their successors 
saw the emergence as a political power of an- 
other religious group, the Shurfa, and even 
today the Sultan owes no negligible part of 
his political power to the fact that he is a 
Sharif. This politico-religious interplay is 
much emphasized in George Drague’s book, 
and quite rightly so in this reviewer’s opinion. 

By and large this is a difficult book to read. 
The author has, assuredly on purpose, not only 
avoided stylistic niceties in his writing, but 
also has sacrificed the anecdotal and episodic 
in favor of tightness of style and the accu- 
mulation of simple historical facts. Even the 
interpretation of these facts has also been con- 
sidered to be beyond the scope of the book. 
Drague’s work is therefore an extensive col- 
lection of historical facts presented, with their 
corresponding series of dates, in a rigid chron- 
ological sequence and using the development of 
religious ideas and institutions — especially of 
the brotherhoods — as a frame to which all 
those facts are referred. This book is not 
ntended for popular consumption but Drague 
has filled a much felt need in Moroccan bib- 
liography, which previously consisted only of 
a large series of monographs but no compre- 
hensive reference book on religious history. 
°F. S. Vipat, an anthropologist on the research 
staff of the Arabian American Oil Company, served 
from 1940 to 1947 as Tribal Administrator of the 
Spanish Service of Native Affairs in Morocco. His 
article, “Religious Brotherhoods in Moroccan Poli- 
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tics,” appeared in the October 1950 issue of The 
Middle East Journal. 


’ 


L’Evolution Sociale du Maroc, by Jean 
d’Etienne, Louis Villéme, and Stéphane 


Delisle. Paris: Peyronnet, 1951. 500 frs. 
Reviewed by Ruth Torrance 


This volume is a collection of three separate 
essays, each of which constitutes a study of 
certain aspects of the life and customs of me- 
dium- and small-incomed urban Moroccans. 
Although a good deal has been published con- 
cerning Moroccan political and economic de- 
velopments and problems, little has come to 
this reviewer’s notice dealing with the social 
developments accompanying this political and 
economic growth. The three essays in this 
book both reveal social customs as they exist 
now, and also — of special interest — provide 
a study of the actual changes being effected in 
the lives of Moroccan urban families as a re- 
sult of their exposure to Western concepts. 
The essays do not wholly bridge the gap in 
available information on this subject but they 
constitute a well-organized, useful, and inter- 
esting contribution written in easily readable 
French. 

The first essay, ‘Une Famille Marocaine,” 
by Jean d’Etienne, is a study of several gene- 
rations of a typical family that has emigrated 
from a village to Morocco’s largest city, Casa- 
blanca. After a series of character studies of 
the members of the family, their marriages, 
and their children for approximately three 
generations, the author describes the living 
conditions and something of the family customs 
and relationships. He touches only lightly on 
political developments but does state that little 
by little the concept of nationhood is develop- 
ing among this class of Moroccans in Casa- 
blanca, that the differences and opposition be- 
tween Berbers and Arabs hardly exist in the 
city, and that the tribal concept among these 
urban people is almost gone and forgotten. 
The author depreciates the oft-repeated asser- 
tion of the differences between Muslim and 
European psychology, stating that there is in 
fact little essential difference, even in such 
matters as fatalism and xenophobia. Similarly, 
he holds that the average Moroccan worker 
has as much inclination to work and is as con- 
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scientious as the average French or other 
European worker. 

The second essay, “L’Evolution de la Vie 
Citadine au Maroc,” by Louis Villéme, is a 
study, on a much broader scale than the first, 
of the social evolution occurring in Moroccan 
urban life as a result of the protracted ex- 
posure of Moroccan city dwellers to European 
concepts. It examines the process by which var- 
ious European ideas and practices are being 
amalgamated with those of Morocco to pro- 
duce social practices differing from both those 
of Europe and those of traditional Morocco 
while at the same time maintaining the essen- 
tial stability of the Moroccan social structure. 
The author discusses at some length, for ex- 
ample, the changing practices in clothing 
habits, developments in housing and house- 
hold furnishings, the practice of some Muslims, 
Jews, and Europeans of settling in sections 
not predominantly inhabited by their coreli- 
gionists, and the changing role of the woman 
in the family, in particular the now widespread 
desire for education of girls. 

The third essay, “Le Prolétariat Marocain 
de Port-Lyautey,” by Stéphane Delisle, is a 
study of predominantly unskilled laborers in 
Port Lyautey and the development of the 
Medina (native city) resulting from the in- 
flux of laborers to the growing town. The 
author discusses the development of Port 
Lyautey’s “bidonvilles’” (tin can shanty- 
towns), particularly after a great fire in 1922, 
and governmental and private efforts to build 
suitable low-cost housing to replace them. Sub- 
sequently the author discusses the living habits 
of Port Lyautey Muslims, the type and cost 
of dwelling units, the means of livelihood of 
the laborers, social life in the Medina, and de- 
velopments in the field of social services. 


® RuTH ToRRANCE is a specialist on North African 
affairs in the Department of State. 





TURKEY AND THE TURKS 

Turkish Delights, by Marie N. Kelly. London: 
Country Life, 1951. 172 pages. 18s. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth 8. Ettinghausen 


The author had unusual opportunities from 
1946 to 1949, as the wife of the British Am- 
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bassador to Turkey, to travel throughout the 
country. This vivid report of her experiences 
includes not only the usual sightseeing attrac- 
tions of Istanbul, Ankara, Bursa, and Konya, 
but also ancient Troy, the Hittite castle of 
Gavur Kalesi, classical Priene, Miletus and 
Antioch, Christian Trabzon, Cappadocian 
cave churches, Seljuk Kayseri and Erzurum, 
the former Ottoman capital of Edirne, and 
other historical sites of interest. 

Lady Kelly is particularly attracted by 
landscapes, history, and archeology. Her color- 
ful descriptions show a sensitive and alert 
mind. Although her native tongue is French, 
she has an easy mastery of English. She is often 
able to evoke vivid mental associations by 
quoting pertinent literary passages, by refer- 
ring to certain works of art, or by alluding to 
related sites in other countries. Lady Kelly’s 
archeological accounts are on the whole, less 
fortunate than her scenic descriptions — she 
mentions, indeed, that she had little means of 
checking her notes and memory while writing 
the book in Moscow. Where she was guided 
by such experts as Whittemore and Mam- 
boury, her accounts are reliable, but not so in 
other instances. Sometimes she is actually in- 
accurate, even after she apparently consulted 
sources, ¢.g., attributing the 


Urgiip to 4th—5th and the 8th—11th centuries 
A.D. A 9th-11th century date is generally ac- 
cepted. Again, one is at a loss for the source of 
such strange remarks as the comparison of the 
Christ in the Deesis mosaic in Hagia Sophia, 
Instanbul, with the Christ in Daphne. Of the 
same order are certain statements on the Seljuk 
art of Konya, described as “‘a hybrid art made 
up of Persian, Indian, Hittite and Arabic in- 
fluences with a dash of Chinese” ; or her refer- 
ence to the magnificent mihrab tiles of the 
Alaeddin Mosque, which is mostly a modern 
marble replacement. “Abou Bekir, Ali, Omar, 
Osman” are called “the four best-loved dis- 
ciples of the Prophet,” or “prophets,” but 
never caliphs. There is no consistency in the 
use of names, wrong or ambiguous dates are 
given, or a Hijrah year misses the A.D. equiv- 
alent by two centuries — details which more 
careful editing might have corrected. After 
such criticism it is, however, only fair to 
mention that the author is sometimes able 
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to adduce little-known facts, such as the fate 
of Troy’s famous treasure in a castle of East- 
ern Germany. The book is well illustrated 
with characteristic, sometimes rarely photo- 
graphed views. 

It is evident that the book cannot be recom- 
mended as a source of accurate information, 
but it may be appreciated by persons who want 
to get a general impression of the country and 
its art. It may even be enjoyed by one who 
knows Turkey well and would be happy for 
the chance to relive his own experiences in the 
company of a charming and intelligent com- 
panion. 


> ELIZABETH S. ETTINGHAUSEN spent many years in 
Turkey, receiving her Ph. D. in history and archeol- 
ogy at the University of Istanbul. 


Der nationale Kampf der Krimtiirken: mit 
Beriicksichtigung der Jahre 
1917-1918, by Edige Kirimal. Emsdetten, 
Westphalia (Germany): Lechte, 1952. 
374 pages. DM. 19. 

Reviewed by Rudolf Loewenthal 


The author of this book, a Crimean Turk, 
has devoted the past twenty years to research 
on the Turks of Russia. His command of Os- 
manli and Crimean Turkish, Russian, and a 
number of European languages were of great 
assistance to him in this work. He actively 
participated in many of the events which he 
describes and he knows the leading personal- 
ities involved, his close connection with Cafer 
Seydahmet Kirimer, president of the former 
Crimean Republic, being particularly helpful. 

Dr. Kirimal’s scholarly training has enabled 
him to present his facts objectively. He sub- 
stantiates them extensively from Turkish (Os- 
manli and Crimean), French, German, Rus- 
ian, Ukrainian, and Polish sources, including 
archival materials in the possession of Crimean 
Turks, secret German documents of World 
War II from the Nuremberg archives of the 
International Tribunal, eyewitness 
and unpublished and normally inaccessible 
memoirs and diaries. of participants in the 
events which he describes. 


beso nderer 


reports, 


The author has made it his main task to ex- 
amine the nationalist movement of the Cri- 
mean Turks from March 1917 to November 
i918. The shortlived period of the independent 
Crimean Republic (May—November 1918) 
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coincided with Turkey’s aspirations to control 
the Black Sea and to assist the Russian Turks. 
Crimean students and political refugees oper- 
ating from Istanbul had fostered these aspi- 
rations but the consolidation of Soviet power 
ended such hopes. The scope of the book has 
been broadened to include the German occu- 
pation of World War II, the abolition of the 
Crimean ASSR (1921-46) by the Soviets, and 
the deportation and denationalization of the 
Turkish remnants. No better fate would have 
awaited the Crimean Turks if the Nazis had 
won; it is on record that Hitler wanted the 
Crimea “cleaned” of them in order to settle 
Germans in this strategic area. 

Extensive reference facilities make the 
wealth of data in this book readily available: 
a list of abbreviations, a biographical list of 
authors, a bibliography, indexes of persons, 
place names, and subjects, 3 maps. The re- 
viewer strongly recommends this handbook to 
anybody interested in Near, Middle, and even 
Far Eastern questions. It is equally useful as 
a study of the Russian nationality policy, ana- 
lyzing the pitfalls of the Soviet and Nazi ap- 
proaches to the problem of Russian Turks. 
®Rupo_F LoEWENTHAL is working on a biblio- 
graphical pilot project on the Muslim Turks of the 


Soviet Union under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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Trisis in the Middle East, edited by Edward 
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$1.75. Recent articles from American 
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*The Development of Oriental Studies in British 
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East, by G. Sarton. Washington: Library of 
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by J. H. Hutton. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. 315 pages. $3.50. Revised edition. 

The Dedicated, by Lizelle Reymond. New York: 
John Day, 1952. 320 pages. $4.00. A biography of 
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details her 7 years’ work with Aurobindo Ghose 
in the underground struggle against British con- 
trol of India. 

The Five Year Plan: A Short Introduction. New 
York: Heinman, 1951. 68 pages. $1.00. 

Great Missionaries to India, by J]. Theodore Muel- 
ler. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1952. 192 
pages. $2.00. 

*India. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 107 pages. 75¢. Sales number: U.N., 1952. 
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Vew Citizens of India, by Horace Alexander. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1952. 130 pages. 
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University Press, 1952. 272 pages. $6.00. 
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ern India. 
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rollah S. Fatemi. New York: Russell F. Moore, 
1952. 331 pages. $5.00. 
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235 pages. $4.00. Distributed by Educational Serv- 
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Revolution of 1920 and Its Results|, by Fariq 
Muzhir al-Firo’n. Baghdad: Published by the 
author, 1952. 2 volumes. 344, 642 pages, index. 
soo fils. 
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irenaica Sconosciuta, by Ester Panetta. Florence, 
Italy: Sansoni, 1952. 208 pages, 1,500 liras. An 
account of the customs, folklore, and beliefs of 
the people of Cyrenaica. 


Morocco 


French Morocco. New York: American Geological 
Society, 1952. 6 pages, maps. r1o¢. 

Manuel de Derecho de Marruecos, by Cesareo Rod- 
Aguilera. Barcelona: Casa _ Editorial 
Bosch, 1952. 302 pages. 

Rom Landau. New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1952. 49 
pages. 15. No. 483 of the International Concilia- 
tion series. 
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by Wilfred Hambly. Chicago: Chicago Natural 
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238 pages. 
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iennes, by R. Mantran and I. Sauvaget. Paris: 
Institut Francais de Damas, 1951. 155 pages. 
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*Isra’il Khatar Iktisadi wa Askari [Israel: An 
Economic, Military, and Political Menace]. Bei- 
rut: Dar al-Ilm lil-mal-ayin, 1952. 184 pages. 
Published by the Federation of Chambers of 
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countries, 

*Problem of the Arab Refugees. New York: Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S., 
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*The Rising Tide of Terror: Three Years of an 
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of Foreign Affairs, 1952. 34 pages. Accounts of 
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Sudan 


Black Vanguard, by Edward Atiyah. London: Peter 
Davies, 1952. 288 pages. 12s. 6d. A novel of 
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and Germaine Dieterlen. Paris: Hermann, 1951. 
86 pages. 


Turkey 
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Lessico Bonelli. Rome: 

359 pages. 4,000 lira. 

*Turkey’s Foreign Relations in 1952, by Fuat 
Kopriilii, New York: Turkish Information Office, 
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Linguistics 
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56 pages. 
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*Southwest Asia. Washington: National Geographic 
Society, 1952. 374 x 27 inches. Paper, so¢. A map 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Richard Ettinghausen, Sidney Glazer, Harold 
W. Glidden, Harvey P. Hall, Louis E. Leopold, Jr., George C. Miles, Leon Nemoy, M. 
Perlmann, C. Rabin, Mohammed Rashti, and Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East generally since the rise of Islam. In order to 
avoid unwarranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and por- 
tions of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the 
Arab world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of Soviet Russia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in 
these fields. The ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded; so also Zionism, Palestine, 
and Israel in view of the current, cumulative bibliography in this field: Zionism and Palestine, 
a publication of the Zionist Archives and Library in New York. 

Greater completeness of the Bibliography would be ensured if authors would be kind 
enough to mail offprints of their articles, especially when published in the less accessible jour- 
nals, to the following address: Dr. Sidney Glazer, 147-22 Village Road (Apt. B), Jamaica 2, 
New York, U.S.A. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 502. 





GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 


General, description, travel and exploration, (Ancient, medieval ) 


natural history, geology) 
5125 ASHKENAZI, TOUVIA. “The Jews and 


siz21 GAULMIER, JEAN. “Note sur litineraire Arabs in the course of history.” (in He- 
de Volney en Egypte et en Syrie.” Bull. brew) Talpioth (New York) 5 (Ja ’52) 
des Etudes Orient. (Damascus) 13 (1949- 845-63. Detailed summary of the contacts 
51) 45-50. With a map of the famous between these two peoples from the period 


traveler’s route in 1783-5 that enabled him 
to present “une image dont la précision 
n’a jamais été égalée.” 

si222 TAYLOR, ALICE. “French Morocco.” Focus 


2 (Ap ’52) — Background date and gegenspieler Dschem-Sultans.” La Nouvelle 
geographical interpretation of French 


Klio (B ll 0’ 88. Colla- 
Morocco and its place in the world today. He (Beuseete) 3 {9 58) 949" om 


. - G 
23 TREMBLAY, JEAN PAUL. “Water and tion of Italian and erman sources on a 
: pe 1sth century Turkish youngster who was 

waterways in the Levant.” Geog. Rev. 42 


of the first Jewish settlements in Arabia 
until the establishment of Israel. 

5126 BABINGER, FRANZ. “Bajezid Osman, 
Calixtus Ottomanus, ein vorlaufer und 


(Ap ’s2) 204-21. A series of photographs, brought up in the West in the belief that 
with accompanying comment, of scenes in he might be used as a pretender to the 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Nile Ottoman throne. : 
Valley. 5127. BELGRAVE, JAMES H. D. “A brief sur- 

51244 WALZ, RICHARD. “Zum problem des zeit- vey of the history of the Bahrain islands.” 
punkts der domestikation der altweltlichen Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ja ’52) 57-68. 
cameliden.” Z.D.M.G. (Wiesbaden) 101 An outline of the multitudinous conquests, 
(1951) 29-51. Apparently ca. 1500 B.C. is revolts, and dynastic intrigues which have 
the plausible date. marked Bahrein’s history from pre-Islamic 

See also: 5202 times to the 20th century. 
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5128 CANARD, MARIUS. “Deux épisodes des 
relations diplomatiques arabo-byzantines 
au X® siécle.” Bull. des Etudes Orient. 13 
(1949-51) 51-69. Opening with a résumé 
of the legal aspects of ambassadorial ex- 
changes between Muslims and non-Mus- 
lims, the article proceeds with the story 
of the Byzantine grandee Samonas and the 
situation in Cyprus. 

DUNLOP, D. M. “Aspects of the Khazar 
problem.” Trans. of Glasgow Univ. Orient. 
Soc. 13 (1951) 33-44. Saljuq was brought 
up at the Khazar court. His sons bear 
Jewish names. Was the father a Judaizer 
before embracing Islam? 

FRANKE, HERBERT. “Some sinological re- 
marks on Rashid al-Din’s History of 
China.” Oriens (Leiden) 4, no. 1 (1951) 
21-6. The author tries to identify the 
Chinese source the translation of which 
served as the basis for the chapter on the 
history of China in Rashid al-Din’s Uni- 
versal History (finished in 1310 A.D.). 
Emendation of Chinese names which are 
faultily transliterated in the Persian text. 

PRITSAK, OMELJAN. “Von den Karluk 
zu den Karachaniden.” Z.D.M.G. 101 
(1951) 270-300. The Turkic peoples in 
the 7th-8th centuries and their contacts 
with the Chinese. Islam’s eastern neigh- 
bors, they ruled the steppes in the 9th 
century. After the destruction of the Uygur 
state in 840 A.D., Karluk rulers assumed 
the title of “Kagan.” 

SOURDEL, DOMINIQUE. “Les professeurs 
de madrasa 4 Alep aux XII°-XIII° siécles 
d’aprés Ibn Shaddad.” Bull. des Etudes 
Orient. 13 (1949-51) 85-115. An interest- 
ing attempt to trace academic develop- 
ments in Ayyubid Syria. 

ZHIRMUNSKI, V. M. “Traces of the Oguz 
in the lower course of the Syr-Darya.” 
(in Russian) Tyurkologicheski Sbornik 
[Tyurk. Shor.] (Leningrad) 1 (1951) 93- 
102. Attempts to relate data of geographic 
nomenclature to archeological material. 

See also: 5124, 5193, 5203 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 

5134 “The Egyptian imbroglio.” Round Table 166 
(Mr ’52) 113-25. 

A., B. “The lawyer’s strike in Beirut.” Mid- 
dle East. Aff. (New York) 3 (Mr ’s2) 
85-6. Brief analysis of the strike (on Jan. 
12, 1952) which protested against the gov- 
ernment’s action in restricting their op- 
portunities to practice before the various 
religious courts. 

ALAN, RAY. “Lebanon: Israel’s friendliest 
neighbor.” Commentary (New York) 6 


5135 


5136 
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(Je ’52) 551-9. While timid and self- 
effacing in foreign affairs (“they are 
mortally terrified of doing anything that 
Cairo might construe as rocking the pan- 
Arab boat”), the Lebanese are inept and 
corrupt in internal politics. The Communist 
snowball grows larger, as the professional 
and intellectual elite become angrier and 
more frustrated.” 

ALEXANDER, MARK. “The Near East’s 
communist-fascist front.” Commentary 13 
(My ’52) 456-62. This alliance spells great 
danger for the West. The right-wing 
extremists are generally recruited from the 
middle class, the urban professionals and 
intellectuals (not from the very wealthy 
groups) who are intensely patriotic and 
anxious for social and political reform, 
which they feel can be accomplished only 
by a communist revolution. They do not 
fear Soviet domination, for they regard the 
USSR as ruled not by workers and peasants 
but by professionals and technicians co- 
operating with the party apparatus. Hence, 
the Arab intellectuals are persuaded that 
their political and economic status would 
not be lowered, indeed it might even rise, 
in a communist state. 

5138 BOGOUTDINOYV, A. M. “From the history 
of the socio-political thinking of the Tajik 
people.” (in Russian) Voprosy Fil. (Mos- 
cow) 1 (1951) 126-36. On the writings of 
Ahmad Donish, Sidiki, and S. Ayni. 

BULLARD, SIR READER. “Britain and the 
Middle East.” Yale Rev. 41 (Summer ’52) 
539-49. “The forces that have made the 
position of Great Britain difficult... 
were not brought into being by a lack of 
planning at one moment in history. ... 
They are the same forces that confront 
the West over far larger areas of the 
earth’s surface: rampant nationalism and 
the threat of Soviet expansion.” 

CHARIYEYV, G. A. “From the socio-political 
thinking of the Turkmen people.” (in Rus- 
sian) Voprosy Fil. 1 (1951) 119-25. Con- 
centrates on the poet Mahtumkuli. 

EMERIT, M. “La crise syrienne et l’expan- 
sion économique francaise en 1860.” Rev. 
Hist. (Ap ’52). 

FISCHER, A. J. “Persia between feudalism 
and terror.” Contemp. Rev. (London) 1040 
(Ag ’52) 74-80. No country this side of 
the Iron Curtain could be more unpleasant 
for a democrat to live in than Iran, if 
one is to judge by this gloomy report. 

GREENE, MARC T. “Morocco grows res- 
tive.” Fortnightly (London) 1027 (Jl ’52) 
24~9. Some disagreeable details on Ameri- 
can military construction operations. 

GUILLAUME, AUGUSTIN. “The French 
accomplishment in Morocco.” For. Aff. 30 
(Jl ’52) 625-36. A vigorous and skillful 
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seems to be the primary one. 

THOMPSON, LAWRENCE 5S. “Books in 
Turkey.” Middle East. Aff. 3 (Je’52) 171- 
80. A valuable survey of the national, 
university, public, and important private 
libraries in Turkey by a professional li- 
brarian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GUTERBOCK, H. G. “Tiirkische beitrage 
zum studium des alten orients.” Arch. f. 
Orientforschung (Graz) 15, no. 1-6 (1945- 
51) 128-35. An annotated listing. 

LAOUST, HENRI and DAHAN, SAMI. 
“L’oeuvre de l’Académie Arabe de Damas 
1921-1950. Bull. d’Etudes Orient. (Damas- 
cus) 13 (1949-51) 161-219. History, or- 
ganization, activity, membership; detailed 
list of publications, including an index of 
the Academy’s Revue. 

McCLANAHAN, GRANT  V. “Postwar 
books on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.” Mid- 
dle East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 341-6. Much 
competent material has been published, 
chiefly by Englishmen. There is a need 
for independent study. 

LE TOURNEALU, R. “Eléments d’une biblio- 
graphie des questions musulmanes actu- 
elles.” Bull. d’Etudes Arabes (Algiers) 11 
(J ’51) 6-12. 


BIOGRAPHY 


B., D. N. “In memoriam. H. M. Abdullah ibn 
al Hussein, King of Jordan.” Royal Cent. 
Asian J. 38 (O ’51) 212-4. 

CALVERLEY, E. E. “Samuel Marinus Zwe- 
mer.” Muslim World 42 (Jl ’52) 157-9. 
Brief tribute to this outstanding scholar 
and missionary to the Muslims. 


CASKEL, WERNER. “Max Freiherr von 
Oppenheim, 1860-1946.” Z.D.M.G. 101 
(1951) 3-8. 


DAUKES, LADY. “Clendon Daukes.” Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 38 (051) 303. Daukes was 
a British political officer who spent much 
of his career in eastern Iran and Balu- 
chistan. 
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ELPHINSTON, W. G. “In memoriam. The 
emir Jelalet Aali Bedr Khan.” Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 38 (J ’52) 91-4. A resumé 
of the Kurdish nationalist movement, writ- 
ten on the death of one of its leaders. 

HOFNER, MARIA. “Alexander Schlabies, 


1904-1950.” Z.D.M.G. 101 (1951) 15-7. 
The gifted Semitist died in a Russian 
prison. 


MLAKER, K. “Nikolaus Rhodokanakis.” 
Arch. f. Orientforschung (Graz) 15 (1945- 
1951) 188-9. 

POTRATZ, HANS. “Friedrich Sarre.” Arch. 
f. Orientforschung 15 (1945-51) 184. 

SALONEN, ARMAS. “Knut Tallquist, 1865- 
1949.” Arch. f. Orientforschung 15 (1945- 
sr) 178-9. 

UBRYATOYV, E. I. “On S. E. Malov’s 
scholarly and public activities.” (in Rus- 
sian) Tyurk. Shor. 1 (1951) 5-30. Bio- 
bibliography of this outstanding student 
of Uigur lore, Turkic lexicography, and 
ethnography (born in 1880). He is prepar- 
ing a volume on old Turkic writings, an- 
other on the Yenisey runic monuments. 

WEIDNER, E. “Ernst Herzfeld.” Arch. f. 
Orientforschung 15 (1945-51) 18s. 

WEIDNER, E. “Max Fr. von Oppenheim.” 
Arch. f. Orientforschung 15 (1945-51) 
180-1. 

WEIDNER, E. “Maximilian Streck.” Arch. 
f. Orientforschung 15 (1945-51) 179. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The economy of Turkey (International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development). 
Middle East. Aff. 3 (Mr ’52) 90-2. 
(Graham Spry.) “This report of Dr. J. M. 
Barker’s mission . . . is a thoroughly com- 
monsense document concerning itself not 
with glittering superstructures but with 
foundations.” 

The Middle East (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs). al-Abhath (Beirut) 4 
(D ’51) 462-4. (A. Frayha). 

ABBAS, MEKKI. The Sudan question. In- 
ternat. Aff. 28 (J1’52) 396. (George Kirk) ; 
New Commonwealth (Je 9 °52) 559-60 
(M. Perham). . 

AL-AFGHANI, SA‘ID. Ta’rikh darayyd lil- 
qadi ‘Abdal-jabbar al-Khauldni. Oriens 4, 
no. 1 (1951) 176. (H. Ritter). Careful edi- 
tion of one of the oldest monographs on 
Arab towns. 

ANAWATI, R. P. M. M. and KUENTZ, C. 
Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes im- 
primés en Egypte en 1042, 1043, et 1044. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 167. (H. Ritter). 

ANIS, MAHMOUD AMIN. 4 study of the 
national income of Egypt. Middle East. 
Aff. 3 (Ap ’52) 119-20. (J.B.). “Though 


some of its final results may be open to 
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criticism, the study as a whole contains 
valuable material. 

ARBERRY, A. J. Modern Arabic poetry. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 130-1. (Francesco 
Gabrieli). 

ARBERRY, A. J. The Rubd‘iyat of Omar 
Khayydm. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 127-30. 
(C. Rempis). Discussion of the interrela- 
tion of the known manuscripts. 

ARQUES, E. El culto de los yenun. Oriens 
4, mo. r (1951) 158; (W. Hoenerbach). 
Ritual dances, exorcisms, and represen- 
tation of evil spirits by the members of 
two Moroccan sects. 

AL~“AZZAWI, ‘ABBAS. Rihlat al-munshi 
al-Baghdddi, Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 187. 
(Werner Caskel). The itinerary of Say- 
yid Muhammad Agha, who in the year 
1820 accompanied the British resident in 
Baghdad, C. J. Rich, on his trip through 
Kurdistan; translation from the Persian 
original. 

BAUER, I. Las supersticiones en la vida con- 
yugal marroqui. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 
158. (W. Hoenerbach). 

BISBEE, ELEANOR. The new Turks. Ha- 
mizrah Hehadash (Jerusalem) 3 (Spring 
’52) 327-8. (B. Gil‘ad). The relations be- 
tween Turkey and the Arab world are 
insufficiently treated. 

BRIDGE, ANN. The dark moment. Middle 
East Aff. 3 (Mr ’52) 92-3. (Eleanor Bis- 
bee). “For a fictional introduction to the 
Turks as they moved into the twentieth 
century limelight . . . [this book] is a con- 
tribution to popular writing on the Mid- 
dle East.” 

BRINTON, JASPER Y. The Council of 
State in Egypt. Amer. Polit. Science Rev. 
46 (Je ’s52) 589. (J. B. C.). 

BROCK, RAY. Blood, oil and sand. Middle 
East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 349-50. (C. Is- 
sawi). 

BURR, PAMELA. My Turkish adventure. 
Middle East Aff. 3 (F ’52) 59. (Wyndham 
Deedes). 

CALDER, RITCHIE. Men against the desert. 
Middle East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 347-3. 
(W. Armstrong Price). 

CAMPBELL, C. G. Tales from the Arab 
tribes. Middle East Aff. 3 (Je ’52) 190. 
(Raphael Patai). “This beautifully printed 
and illustrated volume contains tales told 
by the tribes of southern Iraq... the 
author’s translations are in a fine English 
style reminiscent of Burton’s Arabian 
Nights.” 

CANARD, M., tr. As-Sali, Akhbar ar-Radi 
billah wal-Muttagi billah. Z.D.M.G. 101 
(1951) 403-5. (B. Spuler). Substantial im- 
provements over the Dunne edition. 

CARLSON, JOHN ROY. Cairo to Damascus. 

Middle East Aff. 3 (Je ’52) 190-1. (Judd 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


L. Teller). “Carlson’s . . . revelations are 
entertaining rather than world-shaking. 
... The book is successful as an eye- 
witness account of the chaos, corruption 
... and religious dedication at the time 
of the Arab invasion of Israel... it 
lacks documents”; Hamizrah Hehadash 3 
(Spring ’52) 324-6. (E. Kopelevicz). Too 
pro-Israeli to be objective; the author has 
not made full use of the opportunity for 
penetrating understanding of the Arab 
build-up. 

CASPANI, E., and CAGNACCI, E. A fghan- 
istan. Middle East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 
350-1. (George Weller). 

CATTANI, R. and G. Mohamed Aly et 
l'Europe. Syrie (Paris) 28, no. 1-2 (1951) 
151-2. (R. Dussaud). 

COON, CARLETON S&S. Caravan. Middle 
East Aff. 3 (Ap ’52) 118-9. (Nelson 
Glueck). “Fascinatingly unrolls the pano- 
rama of the more or less recent and also 
of the ancient past of the Middle East”; 
Middle East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 347. (W. 
F. Albright). 

CORBIN, HENRI. Abi Ya‘gih Sejestani: 
Kashf al-Mahjib. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 
191-2. (H. Ritter). The reasons for at- 
tributing this 4th cent. Isma‘ilian work to 
Abi Ya‘qib Sijistani are, in the view of 
the critic, inconclusive. 

DE GAURY, GERALD. Rulers of Mecca. 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (O ’51) 306-7. 
“An interesting account of the history of 
Mecca from its early days to the death of 
Ali . .. in 1935, in a form readable for 
both the layman and the specialist.” 

DENNETT, D. C. Conversion and the poll 
tax in early Islam. Speculum 27 (Ap ’52) 
214-5. (R. N. Frye). 

DIRIMTEKIN, FERIDUN. The conquest of 
Constantinople (in Turkish). Oriens 4, 
no. r (1951) 121-2. (A. M. Schneider). 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM 0. Strange lands 
and friendly people. Middle East. Aff. 3 
(Mr ’52) 86-9. (James G. McDonald). 

ELGOOD, CYRIL. A medical history of 
Persia. Muslim World 42 (Jl ’52) 229-30. 
(Eleanor T. Calverley). “A delightful and 
very useful book.” 

EMRE, AHMET CEVAT. Comparative 
grammar of the Turkic languages. (in 
Turkish). Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 123-4. 
(N. Poppe). “A remarkable event in the 
history of Turkish philology because it is 
the first comparative grammar written in 
Turkish on the basis of modern linguistics.” 

FARES, BISHR. Une miniature religieuse 
de l’école arabe de Bagdad. Oriens 4, no. 
1 (1951) 171-3. (E. Kiihnel). The re- 
viewer questions the author’s interpretation 


of the miniature as representing the 
Prophet. 

FISCHEL, WALTER J. Ibn Khaldun and 
Tamerlane. Muslim World 42 (Jl ’52) 
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223-4. (C. Issawi). “A magnificent piece 
of scholarship . . . based on three unpub- 
lished manuscripts.” 

FRYE, RICHARD N., ed. The Near East 
and the great powers. Middle East Aff. 
3 (F ’52) 55-6. (Bernard Lewis); Mus- 
lim World 42 (Jl ’52) 225-6. (Howard A. 
Reed). “This book is a refreshing change 
from the integrated survey type study of a 
particular area as it allows more scope for 
the discussion of key topics.” 

GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. L’eroe omayyade 
Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Oriens 4 
no. 4 (1951) 158-9. (H. Ritter). The un- 
successful expedition against Constantin- 
ople. 

GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. Studi di storia 
musulmana, 1940-1950. Oriens 4, no. 1 
(1951) 158. (H. Ritter). 

GIBB, H. A. R. The Arabic sources for the 
life of Saladin. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 
126-7. (J. Kraemer). 

GIBB, H. A. R. and BOWEN, R. Islamic 
society and the west, I. Hamizrah Heha- 
dash 3 (Spring ’52) 319-20. (S. Shalmon). 

GREKOV, B. D. and YAKUBOVSKI, A. Y. 
The Golden Horde. (in Russian). Z.D.M.G. 
ror (1951) 433-8. (B. Spuler). Substantial 
review, with sidelights on the changing 
Soviet evaluation of the role played by 
the Tartars in Russia’s past. 

HARTMANN, RICHARD. Islam und na- 
tionalismus. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 140-1. 
(J. H. Kramers). The reviewer agrees 
with the author in many points, but is of 
the opinion that more stress should be laid 
on the action and reaction of the dynamic 
systems as a factor in Islamic nationalism. 

HARTMANN, RICHARD. Zur _ vworge- 
schichte des abbasidischen scheinchalifats 
von Cairo. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 139. 
(B. Spuler). 

HARUN, MUHAMMAD. Majalis Tha‘lab 
li-abi' Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya Tha‘lab. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 167-8. (H. Ritter). 

HAZARD, H. W. Atlas of Islamic history. 
Hamizrah Hehadash 3 (Spring ’52) 320-1. 
(L. A. Mayer). “A model of exactitude 
and conciseness.” 

HITTI P. K. History of the Arabs. Muslim 
World 42 (Jl ’52) 222. (E. E. Calverley). 
The fifth edition of this standard textbook 
is worth having because of the new emen- 
dations and inclusion of three chapters 
summarizing Arab history in modern 
times. 

HITTI, P. K. History of Syria. Royal Cent. 
Asian J. 38 (O’51) 305-6. (George Kirk). 

IQBAL, ‘ABBAS. Simt al-ila (of Nasir ad- 
Din Kirmani). Oriens 4 no. 1 (1951) 189- 
gt. (B. Spuler). A careful, detailed account 
of the political and military history of 
Kirman province in the 13th and early 
14th centuries. 
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IQBAL, ‘ABBAS. Ta’rikh-i Now. Oriens 4, 
no. rt (1951) 191. (H. Ritter). First edi- 
tion of a history of Persia in the first 
half of the 19th cent. written by a member 
of the royal family who died in 1853. 

IQBAL, ‘ABBAS. Tarjama-i mahdsin-i Is- 
fahan, Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 191. (H. 
Ritter). Cf. E. G. Browne, “Account of a 
Rare Manuscript: History of Isfahan,” 
J.R.AS,. (1901) 411-6. 

ISSAWI, CHARLES, tr. An Arab philosophy 
of history. Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (O 
’51) 309-10. (George Kirk). 

KAZEMZADEH. The struggle for Trans- 
caucasica (1917-21). Middle East. Aff. 3 
(Je ’52) 188-9. (Dwight E. Lee). “On the 
whole, this is a thorough study and an 
excellent exposition of a difficult and com- 
plex story.” 

KARATAY, FEHMI EDHEM. Catalogue of 
Persian printed books in the library of the 
University of Istanbul. (in Turkish). 
Oriens 4, no. t (1951) 121. (B. Lewin). 

KHADDURI, MAJID. Independent Iraq. 
Middle East J. 6 (Summer '52) 351-2. 
(E. A. Speiser). One of the prime values 
of the book is the author’s awareness “of 
the fact that the political health of a 
country depends first and foremost on the 
wholesomeness of its society... . His 
training in judicial and administrative 
fundamentals, his scrupulous objectivity, 
and his thorough knowledge of the sources 

. further enhance the value of the 
study.” 

KRUGER, KARL. Die Tiirkei. Middle East 
J.6 (Summer ’52) 361-2. (Ernest E. Ram- 
sauer). Treats present-day problems with 
competence, but the half of the book de- 
voted to “background” has little to con- 
tribute. 

LEVY, R. A mirror for princes. Royal Cent. 
Asian J. 38 (O ’51) 307-9. (G. F. S.). 
LEVY, R. The Persian language. Muslim 
World 42 (Jl ’52) 226-7. (M. A. Simsar). 
“In spite of shortcomings, Mr. Levy’s book 

contains some useful material.” 

LEVY-PROVENCAL, E., ed. Jamharat an- 
sab al-‘arab. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 168- 
71. (W. Caskel). The review offers many 
corrections and additions. 

LITTMANN, ENNO. Ahmed il-Bedawi. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 141-2. (H. Ritter). 
In this popular song the saint appears as 
the hero of a folk tale. 

LOWINGER, SAMUEL, and SAMOGYI, 
JOSEPH. Ignace Goldziher memorial vol- 
ume. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 164-5. (H. 
Ringgren). 

LOKKEGAARD, FREDE. Islamic taxation 
in the classic period, with special reference 
to the situation in Iraq. Oriens 4, no. 1 
(1951) 136-7. (D. M. Dunlop). 

AL-MAGHRIBI, ‘ABDALQADIR. Td’iyat 
‘Amir b. ‘Amir al-Basri. Oriens 4, no. 1 
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(1951) 175. (A. Ates—in Turkish). The 
reviewer tries to identify the Musafir of 
Sivas to whom the poem was dedicated. 

MARDAM, KHALIL. Diwdn ‘Ali bd. al- 
Jahm. Oriens 4, no. t (1951) 174. (B. 
Lewin). First publication of 35 poems (in- 
cluding three uncertain attributions) of this 
Abbasid poet. 

MAYER, L. A. and PINKERFELD, J. Some 
principal Muslim religious buildings in 
Israel. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 183-4. (H. 
Ritter). 

MONNERET DE VILLARD, UGO. Liber 
peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 160-2. (A. M., | 
Schneider). Re-edition of a description of | 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1335. F 

MONNERET DE VILLARD, UGO. Le pit. | 
ture musulmane al soffitto della Cappella | 
Palatina in Palermo. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) | 
162-4. (A. M. Schneider). The relations 
between this r2th cent. work of art and | 
other Islamic art schools need further | 
clarification. 

MONTAGNE, ROBERT, ed. Naissance du 
prolétariat marocain. Internat. Aff. 28 (JI 
52) 394. (Nina Epton). 

MOSCATI, SABATINO. 
Muslim, Oriens 4, no. 1 
(H. Ritter). 

NEWMAN, BERNARD. Turkish crossroads. 


Abi 
159-60. 


Studi su 
(1951) 


Hamizrah Hehadash 3 (Spring ’52) 328. 
(G. F.). 

NYKL, A. R. Hispano-Arabic poetry. 
Z.D.M.G. 101 (1951) 399-401. (W. 
Hoenerbach). 

OVERHOFF, JULIUS. Der wverrat des 


Afschin. Z.D.M.G. 101 (1951) 40-7. An 
excellent historical novel. 

PELLIOT, PAUL. Histoire secréte des Mon- 
gols. Oriens 4, no. r (1951) 145-8. (Ahmet 
Temir). 

PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. Arabian highlands. 
Middle East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 352-4. 
(R. B. Serjeant). “Philby has once more 
added a major work to the annals of 
Arabian exploration.” 

PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. Arabian jubilee. New 
Commonwealth 23 (My 26 ’52) 506. 

PONTECORVO, VIRGINIO. Relazioni tra 
lo scia ‘Abbas e i granduchi di Toscana 
Ferdinando I et Cosimo II. Oriens 4, no. 1 
(1951) 160. (F. Babinger). Contains 8 
Persian documents (letters of Shah ‘Ab- 
bas I, 1587-1629). 

RABIN, C. Arabic reader. Oriens 4, no. 1 
(1951) 131-6. (A. Schaade). 

AR-RAWI, ‘ABD AL-JABBAR. 4I/-Béadiya. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 187. (W. Caskel). 
The parts of the desert belonging to Iraq 
are described by the former chief of the 


Desert Patrol. Sociologically interesting | 
chapters on Bedouin tribes. 
ROSENNE, SHABTAI. Israel's armistice 


agreements with the Arab states. Middle 
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East Aff. 3 (My ’52) 160-1. (Norman Bent- 

wich). The author participated in the ne- 
gotiations and the drafting of the various 
agreements. 

RUHL, PH. Tiirkische sprachproben. Oriens 
4, no. r (1951) 142. (H. J. Kissling). 

AS-SABA‘, HASHIM. Dhakariyyat sahafi 
mudtahad. Hamizrah Hehadash 3 (Spring 
’52) 326-7. (B. Gil‘ad). The author, a 
Palestinian journalist, is against every- 
body. His only hero is Abi Jilda, the 

Palestinian Robin Hood. : 


SARKIS, YA‘QUB. Mabdahith ‘Irdgiyah. 
Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 186-7. (Werner 
Caskel). Collected essays dealing primarily 
with the history and historical topography 
of Iraq. 

SAUVAGET, J. La chronique de Damas 


d’al-Jazari. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 148-53. 
(Claude Cahen). Sauvaget’s work covers 
only the years A.H. 688-698. The reviewer 
adds notes concerning an earlier period 
(A.H. 606-648). 

SERJEANT, R. B. South Arabian poetry, 
I: prose and poetry from Hadramaut. 
Muslim World 42 (Jl ’52) 222-3. (Arthur 
Jeffery). 

SHIM‘ONI, Y. The Arab states. (in He- 
brew). Hamizrah Hehadash 3 (Spring ’52) 
323. (D. Ayalon). A popular survey. 

SMITH, MARGARET. Readings from the 
mystics uf Islam. Royal Cent. Asian J. 
38 (O ’51) 309. (K. H. H.). “A collection 
of translated passages from Muslim writers 
in Arabic and Persian, together with 
short biographical introductions.” 

STANTON-HOPE, W. E. Arabian adven- 
turer. Middle East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 
354-5. (William Eddy). 

STARK, FREYA. Beyond Euphrates. Middle 
East J. 6 (Summer ’52) 348-9. (Elizabeth 
Monroe). 

STROTHMANN, R. Die Nusairi im heuti- 
gen Syrien. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 141. 
(H. Ritter). 

SUSA, AHMAD. The irrigation system of 
Samarra during the Abbasid caliphate. 
(in Arabic). Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 184-6. 
(B. Spuler). A solid two-volume study of 
the remains and local conditions as well 
as of the literary sources. According to the 
reviewer, the author’s knowledge of Euro- 
pean research is patchy. 

TAWFIK, M. 
Z.D.M.G. 
Ho6fner). 

THOMAS, L. V., and FRYE, R. N. The 
United States and Turkey and Iran. Inter- 
nat. Aff. 28 (Jl ’52) 395. (George Kirk) ; 
Middle East. Aff. 3 (Je ’52) 186-7. (Uriel 
Heyd). 

TIHRANI, SAYYID JALAL AD-DIN. 
Hasan b. Hasan Qommi: Kitab-i ta’rikh-i 


de Ma‘in. 
397-9. (Maria 


Les monuments 
ror (1951) 
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Qomm. Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 187-9. (B. 
Spuler). The history of Qomm (the un- 
known Arabic original was written in 
A.D. 988/9) published for the first time 
is an outstanding source for the political, 
social, and economic conditions of Persia 
in the roth century. Indices. Also reviewed 
in BSOAS 12, (1947-8) 586-96. 

TOLGA, OSMAN. Ziya Gékalp and his ideas 
on economics. (in Turkish). Oriens 4, no. 
1 (1951) 124. (O. Spies). 

TUTANGIL, CAVIT ORHAN. An attempt 
at a bibliography of Ziya Géikalp. (in 
Turkish). Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 124. (O. 
Spies). Publications in languages other 
than Turkish are not sufficiently covered. 

VASILIEV, V. V. Byzance et les Arabes, Il. 
Z.D.M.G. 101 (1951) 401-3. (B. Spuler). 

YAVNITELI, SHMU’EL, Journey to Yemen. 
(in Hebrew). Hamizrah Hehadash 3 
(Spring ’52) 327. (M. Assaf). An account 
of a mission accomplished in 1911-12. 

YOUNG, T. CUYLER, ed. Near Eastern 
culture and society. Middle East. Aff. 3 
(My ’52) 159-60. (W. C. Smith). “One 
must characterize this as essentially a 
really good book, one to be re-read.” 

ZAKARIYYA, WASFI. ‘Ash@ir ash-Sham. 

Oriens 4, no. 1 (1951) 177-8. (W. Caskel). 

First volume of a study on Syria: geo- 

graphical and historical background, the 

social aspects, treatment by the French 
administration. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


BROOKS, RUSSELL. “A gentleman’s agree- 
ment.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 78 (Jl 
*52) 7or-11. An account of the negotia- 
tions relating to the French Near Eastern 
squadron based at Alexandria during 
World War II. Admirals Cunningham and 
Godfroy share the credit for avoiding 
another Mers-el-Kebir incident. 

HESSLER, WILLIAM H. “The versatile 
sixth fleet.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 78 
(My ’s52) 469-77. Discusses the geo- 
graphical, political, and strategic position 
of the U.S. Mediterranean Fleet, including 
an analysis of its present and potential 
missions. 

O'DONNELL, JAMES P. “What’s behind the 
air-base scandal?” Sat. Evening Post. A 
popular account of the Moroccan affair, 
including the diplomatic and economic as- 
pects. The really important cost may be the 
involvement of the U.S. with French colo- 
nial policy against the Islamic world. 

WILLIAMS, M. H. “Russia and the Turkish 
Straits.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 78 (My 
'52) 479-85. “The immediate objective is 
not defensive ... the domination of the 
entire Middle East.” 


See also: §177 
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